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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
there is congruity between teacher qualifications, their 
subject matter field assignments, and subject matter prefer- 
ences in the junior and senior high schools of Alberta. The 
study also attempted to identify several correlates of teacher 
misassignment from among the following variables: administra- 
tive unit, selected personal and professional characteristics 
of teachers, and selected situational characteristics. 

The data for this study were taken from the question- 
naires completed by Alberta teachers in May, 1969, as part of 
a follow-up study undertaken by the Alberta Advisory Commit- 
tee on Educational Studies. The sample consisted of 6179 
junior and senior high school teachers who were employed for 
ten or more hours a week in a classroom. Two measures of 
misassignment were obtained: namely, specialization-assign- 
ment and preference-assignment. The levels of incongruity 
between assignment and specialization and between assignment 
and preference were expressed as degrees of misassignment. 

A third measure of misassignment, a combination of the 
first two, was developed to indicate the respondent's com- 
bined degree of assignment-misassignment. 

The study revealed a distinct division between city 
teachers and non-city teachers on the variables examined. 


This latter group contained teachers from school divisions 
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and counties, and from independent districts. In general, 
CrEyV, teachers had more years of formal education and held more 
degrees than non-city teachers. They also taught fewer dif- 
ferent courses per week than non-city teachers. 

The data analysis revealed that the incidence of mis- 
asSignment was greater among non-city teachers than among city 
teachers. No significant difference in misassignment scores 
was found between the two types of non-city units. The 
typical Alberta secondary teacher was assigned to his major 
area of specialization entirely, to his major and minor 
areas of specialization, or entirely to his minor area of 
Specialization. The level of misassignment appeared to be 
highest in the subject area of English, while the vocational 
subjects had the lowest incidence of misassignment. The two 
subject areas were Significantly separated from science, 
mathematics, French and social studies which clustered ina 
group between the two extremities of levels of teacher 
assignment-misasSignment. 

The data further indicated that the level of misassign- 
ment decreased as the level of academic and professional prepa- 
ration of teachers increased. There was also a lower incidence 
of misassignment among senior high than among junior high 
teachers, among teachers in large rather than small schools, 
among teachers who taught few rather than many different 
courses, and among teachers who spent much rather than little 


time teaching in their major field of assignment. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


I. BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


The educational system of Alberta is ina process of 
rapid change. New and challenging problems in school admin- 
istration have resulted from increased enrolments, larger 
school plants and demands for more diversified and extensive 
educational programs. These demands and resulting educational 
cost increases have caused emphasis to be placed on effici- 
ency in school operations and on quality of education to be 
provided. 

The competence of the teachers is of prime importance 
and is associated directly with educational quality, that 
complex quality which is composed of many factors. Some of 
these factors are tangible and can be measured objectively: 
teaching experience, formal training, educational background 
in a specific subject area, and subject preference. Other 
factors, obviously of great importance, are intangible and 
can be measured only subjectively: attitude, interest, 
industry and personality. 

This study of the assignment and misassignment of 
junior and senior high school teachers in Alberta was limited 


to a consideration of those characteristics which could be 
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measured with some degree of objectivity: competence as 
measured by the amount of academic preparation and the 
expressed personal interest for the particular teacher's 
field of assignment. 

The data for this study were taken from, and hence 
were limited by the questionnaire completed by Alberta 
teachers: 4m: May) 106 95*as “part ofa tfollow—up ‘ofa. study 
undertaken for the Alberta Royal Commission on Education 
eleven years earlier. Some of the data for the 1969 study 
have been analyzed and published by the Alberta Advisory 
Committee on Educational Studies (Ratsoy, 13). The results 
obtained in the "Assignment and Misassignment" study serve 


to supplement the findings of that study. 
five Sli ee ROBLEM 


Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study was to determine the degree 
of congruity between teacher qualifications, their subject- 
matter field assignments and subject-matter preferences in 
junior and senior high schools of Alberta. The study also 
attempted to identify several correlates of teacher mis- 


assignment. 


Sub-problems 

1. What is the degree of congruity between the 
assignment of junior and senior high school teachers in 
Alberta and their areas of specialization? 


2. What is the degree of congruity between the 
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assignments of junior and senior high school teachers in 
Alberta eda cnebe: areas of preference? 

3. To what extent are junior and senior high school 
teachers in the province of Alberta assigned to teach in 
subject-matter areas for which their training and preference 
indicate competence? 

4. What is the relationship between level of assign- 
ment-misassignment, and subject area of assignment, teacher 
personal and professional characteristics, and situational 


variables? 
ecole: THE NEED FOR THE- STUDY 


With the current emphasis stressing efficiency in 
school operation and quality in education, school adminis- 
trators are faced with the task of hiring well qualified 
teachers and assigning them in such a way that their strengths 
are utilized to the maximum advantage of students in the 
schools. The report of the Alberta Royal Commission on 
Education states that "The most important factors in the 
success or failure of education are the quality and the 
supply of teachers" (Lindstedt, 37:76). The importance of 
teacher qualifications was also cited by Dr. S.C.T. Clarke, 
then executive secretary of the Alberta Teachers' Association, 
when he stated: "Teacher qualifications are generally recog- 
nized as an objective measure of potentiality for superior 
performance" (Clarke, 54:27). Proper task assignment then, 


is the matching by the administrator of individual competencies 
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with positional demands. 

In 3 report by the Special Committee on the Assign- 
ment of Teachers, the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards stated that one of the purposes 
was to determine if educators considered misassignment a 
problem which limited the quality of public school education. 
The educators surveyed agreed that misassignment limited the 
quality of public school education, and that misassignment 
was prevalent throughout the United States. In addition, 
fifty-nine percent of those who were misSassigned indicated 
a lack of subject-matter competence appropriate to the 
grade level and/or subject taught. The respondents also 
indicated that in twenty-five percent of the cases, there 
appeared a lack of expertise in the teaching methods that 
were appropriate to the grade level and/or subject matter 
teughnt (NCTERS, GialZ). 

It is probable that where misassignment is prevalent, 
the quality of instruction will be adversely affected. It is 
also probable that teacher claims for professional status 
are undermined if anyone can be assigned to teach almost 
anything. 

Administration has been defined in terms of three 
processes--supervision, leadership, and business management. 
Most school administrators would consider the assignment of 
teachers an administrative function, one which if performed 
inefficiently, could affect not only the immediate success, 


but the entire career of the teacher. Of importance is the 
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academic output of the students which can also be affected 


Significantly’. 


Any study which can define the magnitude of the mis- 


asSignment problem and identify the areas in which misassign- 


ment occurs, Should assist the administrator in performing 


more effectively the supervisory functions of teacher assign- 


ment and reassignment. 


IV. DELIMITATIONS 


The study was confined to public and separate school 
teachers who taught over ten hours a week in the 
secondary schools of Alberta, that is, who spent ten 
or more hours per week in classroom instruction in 
one or more of grades VII to XII, inclusive 
Personnel who failed to complete items 10, 18, 21, 
23, 26, and 29 of the questionnaire were excluded 
from the study. These items, in order, described 
administrative unit, major field of specialization, 
minor field of specialization, major area of 
assignment, minor area of assignment, and area of 


teaching preference. 


V. LIMITATIONS 


Individual checks were not carried out to verify if 
all of the teachers had completed the number of 
university courses indicated in their major and minor 


specialization and preference areas. 
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2M Since the questionnaire was a forced-choice instru- 
ment it may not have covered all of the possible 
responses which teachers might have given in answer 


to the questions. 
Vix DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


Certain terms are used repeatedly throughout this 
study. The definitions of these terms as they are used in 


this study are given below: 


Administrative unit. The concept, administrative 
unit, refers to the type of school unit in which the responding 
teacher is employed. In this study three types of admin- 
istrative units were used for purposes of classification, 
namely: “~“SchoolyDivision’ 6r County;PCity®? districts) Cand 


Independent Districts. 


A secondary school teacher. In this study a secondary 
school teacher was defined as one who is employed in a secon- 
dary classroom, grades VII to XII inclusive, for ten or more 


hours per week. 


The major area of specialization. In this study, 
teacher area of specialization refers to that area indicated 
in answer to item number 18 of the questionnaire which 
identifies the subject-matter field for which the respondent 


considers himself most adequately prepared. 


The area of preference. This is the area indicated 
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Z 
by the respondent in answer to item number 29 of the question- 
naire, and is the subject-matter field in which he prefers to 


teach. 


The major area of assignment. The concept, major 
area of assignment, refers to that area indicated by the res- 
pondent in answer to item number 23 of the questionnaire. 
This is the subject-matter field which the teacher claims 


occupies the majority of his teaching time. 


The minor area of assignment. This is the area indi- 
cated by the respondent in answer to item number 26 of the 
questionnaire, which identifies the teacher's second field 


of concentration during the year. 


Misassignment. For the purpose of this study, two 
scales were developed to evaluate the degree of misassignment. 
One scale compares the field of teacher specialization with 
the field of assignment; the other scale compares the field 
of teacher preference with field of assignment. In the 
analysis, these two measures were used independently and were 


also combined to yield a total assignment-misassignment score. 
VERS (OVERVIEW COFP THE tTHESIS 


This thesis is presented in five chapters. Chapter 
1 provides background information for the study as well as 
the statement of the problem and sub-problems. 

A review of the literature and research on teacher 


misassignment is given in Chapter 2. The design of the 
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study is outlined in Chapter 3. This chapter has five sub- 
divisions. “The first and second of these deal with descrip- 
tions of the questionnaire and the sample. In the third 
section the three measures of teacher misassignment used in 
the study are described. Reliability and validity tests for 
the three misassignment scales are presented. 

The fourth section is a description of the statistics 
used in the treatment of the data, and the fifth section is 
the summary of the chapter. 

Chapter 4 is the data analysis chapter. The main 
part of this chapter is the report of findings on the rela- 
tionship between assignment-misassignment and personal and 
Situational characteristics of teachers. Also included is a 
report on differences in the degree of misassignment found 
among the different administrative units and subject areas. 

This thesis concludes with a restatement of the 
problem, a summary of the findings, implications, and 
Suggestions for further research, all of which are found in 


Chapter. dis 
Weeder SUMMARY 


This chapter introduced the study. The problem and 
the sub-problems were enunciated, and the significance of 
the study for the field of educational administration was 
discussed. The limitations and delimitations of the study 
were described, and definitions of terms used in the study 
were presented. The chapter concluded with a presentation 


of- an overview of. the thesis. 
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Chapter 2 


A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON TEACHER MISASSIGNMENT 


tT.) 7 INERODUCT ION 


A number of studies which have examined aspects of 
recruitment, selection, and assignment of teachers are found 
in the literature. The reports of researchers give evidence 
of a lack of consensus on the effects resulting from teacher 
misasSignment. Nevertheless, there appears to be an 
indication that misassignment of teachers bears some rela- 
tionship to measurable student output, that is, to pupil 
achievement. 

In viewing the proper assignment of personnel, the 
main consideration has been the matching of assignment to the 
particular qualifications of the teacher. Another variable 
which is given some prominence in the research on assignment- 
misassignment is the teaching preference of the teacher. 
These three variables, the field of assignment, the academic 
qualifications of the teacher and, in some studies, the 
teaching preference of the teacher are the commonly used 
variables in assessing the degree of assignment-misassignment. 

Each year, administrators face the task of assigning 
teachers to teach courses offered in their schools. Not 


infrequently, teachers are assigned to teach courses for 
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10 
which they lack formal preparation. Just as knowledge of 
content offers no guarantee that a person will be able to 
teach this content, knowledge and skill in methodology and 
technique without knowledge of content does not ensure 
teaching success. Teachers possessing one without the other 
probably do not have the same potential for successful 


teaching as do teachers who possess both. 
II. DEFINING MISASSIGNMENT 


The National Education Association defines proper 
assignment as: 

- +» « one in which the teacher's education in subject 
matter and methodology, his experience, and his physical 
and psychological condition are appropriate for maximum 
effectiveness in his teaching situation: misassignment. 
constitutes any violation of the conditions of proper 
assignment (Davies, 25:10). 

The NEA definition differs somewhat from other defi- 
nitions which typically include the proper matching of teacher 
assignment with teacher specialization and preference. If 
teacher assignment-misassignment is as complex as the NEA 


proposes, it becomes obvious that there can exist varying 


degrees of teacher misassignment. 
III. THE WIDESPREAD PROBLEM OF MISASSIGNMENT 


There is a clear indication in research studies done 
in the United Kingdom, United States, and Canada that teacher 
misassignment has been a problem in all three countries. 
Anatonia Trauttmansdorff carried out an extensive study in 


Britain on the 1965-66 teaching force to provide statistical 
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information concerning their qualifications, training and 
range of subjects taught. He reported that: 


Religious instruction apart, mathematics and English 
stand out as the subjects which are most widely taught 
in secondary schools by teachers who have not themselves. 
studied them as a main subject either in degree courses 
Or-at teacher training Colleges. *.-. . The proportion-of 
graduates was highest (59 percent of whom 44 perent are 
trained and 15 percent untrained) in the languages and 
literature group subjects. Next came the science sub- 
jects (including mathematics) with a graduate proportion 
of 47 percent. (Trauttmansdorff, 46:1085). 


In the United States of America, the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, claim- 
ing that the proper assignment of teachers serves as a sig- 
nificant link in the chain of action needed to improve the 
quality of education, appointed a Special Committee on the 
Assignment of Teachers in the fall of 1963. Using a series 
of questionnaire and discussion surveys taken among the 
sample of U.S. educators, the committee compiled the following 
generalizations: 


1. The educators agreed that misassignment limited 
the quality of education, and that the practice 
is prevalent throughout the United States. 


2. Of twelve factors which, according the the res- 
pondents, limited the quality of education, 
misassignment ranked fifth in importance. 


3. In the types of misassignment reported, subject 
matter competence appropriate to the grade level 
and/or subject taught accounted for fifty-nine 
percent of the cases, and teaching methods 
appropriate to the grade level and/or subject 
taught accounted for an additional twenty-five 
percent of the cases. These two types of mis- 
assignment accounted for a total of eighty-four 
percent of all the types. 


4, Misassignment occurs in almost every type of 
geographical and educational setting. It is, 
however, more common in rural schools than in 
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12 
urban or suburban schools. 

5. Misassignment often occurs through inadequate 
evaluation of a candidate's credentials by an 
administrator. 

6. The junior and senior high school subjects in 
which teachers are misassigned most frequently 
are mathematics, the sciences, foreign languages, 
English, and social studies (NCTEPS, 61:6-15). 

In relation to the fourth generalization, the NCTEPS 
offers their opinions as to why this condition occurs more 
frequently in the rural communites. 

In rural communities misassignments occur most 
frequently because geographical and cultural isolation, 
as well as low salaries, tend to create a teacher shortage 
in both elementary and secondary schools. This situation 
is further complicated by the fact that rural school 
districts often attempt to offer broad educational pro- 
grams at the secondary level; very frequently they do not 
have the funds available to hire adequately qualified 
staff for each subject offered (NCTEPS, 61:15). 

In a study by Romine, data indicated that misassign- 
ment occurred most often in smaller schools and amongst 
inexperienced teachers. There was an indication that 
beginning teachers were very often misassigned as they did 
not strongly object to being assigned outside their main 
fields of specialization. Romine states that these smaller 
schools have a greater turnover of teachers, which could be 
caused by dissatisfaction with working conditions, among 
other things. He suggests that many of the problems could 
have been overcome by reassignment of the misassigned 
teachers in the same school (Romine, 42:59). Similar find- 
ings were also reported by Ackerman (Ackerman, 19:237), and 


Gordon (Gordon, 33:381), in their reviews of related research 


studies. Edwards, in a study of teacher morale, mental 
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LS 
health, and teaching conditions, lists a number of factors 
that appear to limit the satisfaction of teachers: among 
them is listed the presence of unqualified teachers in the 


classrooms (Edwards, 30:20). 
Les SOME EFFECTS OF MISASSIGNMENT 


A number of studies have been undertaken in order to 
investigate the effect of teacher misassignment on pupil 
output. Several of these report a significant relationship 
between the two. Ina study, Betts found that "Children 
learn more under the tutelage of a trained, experienced and 
reputedly superior teacher, than would be the case if they 
were taught by a novice" (Ackerman, 19:277). Roskler 
reported that the teacher's knowledge of his subject matter 
and his ability to "diagnose and correct pupil mental mal- 
adjustment" are each significantly related to teaching 
ability (Ackerman, 19:276). These studies suggest a positive 
relationship between teacher qualifications and pupil perfor- 
mance in class. Not all of the research reported this positive 
relationship. Indeed, at least one study reports a negative 
relationship between teacher qualifications and student 
achievement. Davis reported that students of teachers who 
had not had specialized training in the subjects which they 
taught scored higher on subject matter achievement tests 
than did students of teachers who had received such training. 
A major exception was found in the results of the test in 


chemistry. "Here the pupils of qualified teachers (a college 
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14 
major or minor in chemistry) far exceeded those of unquali- 
fied fecehelrs" (Ackermanyedosey /oueiSimilarotindingsp of 
correlation between teacher qualifications and pupil perfor- 
mance in the sciences were reported by Hughes in a study 
uSing physics (Ackerman, 19:281). These results lead to the 
conclusion that perhaps in highly technical areas the level 
of training of the teacher in his subject area is a matter 
of great importance. 

A possible reason for the unexpected finding of supe- 
rior performance by students of less qualified teachers is 
that the teacher who does not have specialized training in 
the subject he teaches is learning as well as teaching. The 
Similarity between his position and that of his pupils may 
engender a greater understanding of the difficulties involved 
in the assimilation of the material. On the other hand, the 
specialist may have set goals which are beyond the capacities 
of his pupils and may have thus succeeded in hindering their 
progress. 

In a study by Clarke of the Alberta Teachers' 
Association, an attempt was made to try to account for the 
constant higher levels of achievement by students in one 
Alberta city over the students in another Alberta city on 
the grade nine Department of Education examinations. It 
was concluded that, "a combination of smaller classes and 
better qualified teachers produces better results on grade 
nine examinations". (Clarke, 55:71). 


An earlier study by Sidney A. Lindstedt of the 
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15 
University of Alberta resulted in similar findings. Linstedt 
measured the effect of teacher qualifications on pupil 
achievement in grade nine mathematics. His findings indicate 
that: 

Although experience levels are Similar, city school 
teachers have more training, more mathematics background, 
and more preferences for the math-science field; teachers 
with four or more years of training are more competent 
than teachers with less training, (the level of compe- 
tence increased with corresponding increases in years of 
training); there was no significance between the number 
of mathematics courses taken in university and the level 
of achievement of the students. However, there was a 
Significant relationship between teachers who gave 
mathematics as their preference and the achievement of 
the pupils (Lindstedt, 37:83). 

An interesting factor that emerges from the research 
is that the preference of the teacher for the subject area is 
related to pupil achievement. From Lindstedt's study, 
it appears that the satisfaction of the teachers is influenced 
by teaching at the desired level and of the desired subject 
matter. Perhaps teachers' preferences as well as their 
preparation should determine the assignment of their teaching 
duties. Mitchell supports this thesis. 

Initially, preparation should be accepted as the most 
important criterion of placement. With increased experi- 
ence, preference should receive increasing recognition so 
that, for experienced teachers, preference, then prepara- 
tion, determine task assignment (Mitchell, 60:39). 

An apparent problem could arise in cases where 

Mitchell's thesis is implemented. When the teaching prefer- 
ence is not in the field of specialization, the assigned 


teacher may still have to meet the specifications for that 


position. 
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V. AREAS OF MISASSIGNMENT 


Some of the research on misassignment identifies the 
Subject areas of greatest misassSignment. Studies carried out 
in the United States and Britain indicate that the areas of 
Science, mathematics, and English are most commonly staffed 
by teachers lacking in sufficient subject matter expertise. 
The subject areas of greatest miSassignment identified by 
four recent studies are as follows: 


1. Brown and Obourn, U.S. study--Areas of science 
and mathematics (Brown, 24:101). 


2. National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, U.S. study--Areas of 
science, English and foreign languages (NCTEPS, 
Glee) e 

So) Nationalebaucation: Association, U.S. study—=— 

Areas of science, English, mathematics and 
social studves (Nie wA..,. 622112)% 

4. Trauttmansdorff, English study--Areas. of 
mathematics, English, and religion (Trauttmans- 
dontty, 46.08 5)c. 

In these four studies which dealt essentially with 
secondary education, it appears that a degree of agreement 
exists on the generalizations reached. The absence of 
science as an area of high misassignment in the British 
study, and the inclusion of religion as an area of mis- 
assignment may have some significance. This latter variable, 
if included in the other three research studies, was not among 
the subject areas of high misassignment. In general, three of 
the studies identified science as an area of high misassignment; 


three identified mathematics; and three identified English. 


Social studies, foreign languages and religion are each 
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mentioned in only one study. 
VI. TEACHER REQUIREMENTS FOR PROPER ASSIGNMENT 


The final section of this review of literature 
attempts to find answers to the question, "What does a 
teacher require in order to be competent in a teaching 
assignment?" Identifying and defining the qualities or 
traits (abilities, attatudes,) eta... which. contribute, to 
teacher competence are two of the perplexing problems con- 
fronting education today. 

The school administrator frequently is called upon 
to judge teachers with respect to their teaching effective- 
ness; his judgement may have a significant bearing on the 
success or failure of a given teacher in his present or in 
a future teaching position. Yet there is little agreement 
regarding the definition of teaching effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness. 

The main criteria for evaluating the competence of 
teachers found in the literature reviewed are: credentials, 
letters of recommendations, personal interviews, and reports 
of supervising teachers--in the case of new teachers. 

The reports on course requirements for subject compe- 
tence were, to say the least, varied. Areas experiencing a 
teacher shortage apparently accept levels for competence and 
certification much lower than those areas which have an 
abundance of qualified teachers. 


In a research study carried out by the Newfoundland 
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Teachers' Association in 1960, it was reported that the 
existing 'rock-bottom' criterion for the qualified teacher 
was junior matriculation plus one year of teacher training. 
An application of even this low standard showed that 43.3 
percent of the four thousand teachers in Newfoundland were 
listed as unqualified. Following this, a recommendation was 
made to the Department of Education to the effect that, "The 
minimum standards of admissions shall be raised by 1969 to 
university junior matriculation plus four years of academic 
ena proressional preparation = (N.T.A., 65:9). “The~condretiron, 
at present, is more than likely closer to the 1960 figure 
than to that recommended for 1969. In contrast to the above, 
in 1960, approximately eighty percent of the teachers in the 
U.S.A. had four years of college training above grade twelve. 
In Canada, approximately twenty-five percent of the teachers 
held college degrees (N.T.A., 65:9). 

In view of the variations in minimum teacher academic 
requirements cited above, it is obvious that each area must 
set up its own bench marks of 'minimum' qualifications for 
certification; in cases where unqualified teachers are 
employed it would seem desirable to build an opportunity for 
the teacher to up-grade his qualifications to the minimum 
required for certification. This suggestion could be extended 
to cases where teachers find themselves lacking full qualifi- 
cations in a given subject area. In general, the literature 
reveals wide variations in what is thought to be the minimum 


standards of qualification for differing subject matter 
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fields and grade levels. 

In the 1963 WCOTP Theme Study Conference held in Rio 
de Janeiro, delegates from around the world made a recommen- 
dation that: 

All teachers should have a period of professional 
training at a college of education. Ideally, the quali- 
fications for every student seeking admission to a college 
of education should be those required for admission to a 
university. Thereafter the period of training should be 
not less than three years at a university or a college 
of education (WCOTP, 70:40). 

A period of over thirty years of research has been 

undertaken by A.S. Barr to try to establish valid criteria 
for measuring teacher effectiveness. In a study carried out 
in 1929 to differentiate between "very good" teachers and 
"very poor" teachers, an evaluation of a sample of teachers 
was made by three independent educators. After evaluation 

of the sample as to years of training and years of experience, 
the following results were obtained: 

The median amount of training for good teachers was 
four years; the median amount of training for poor 
teachers was two years. The median amount of experience 
for good teachers was 12.3 years; the median amount of 
experience for poor teachers was 3.7 years (Barr, 1:15-16). 

The above, although subjective, indicates that training 
and experience appear to be related to teacher effectiveness. 
This assumption can be seen as the basis for the existing 
salary schedules which typically recognize both years of 
experience and years of academic preparation. 

In another study undertaken by Charles F. Faber, the 


significance of the qualifications of teachers on the judged 


quality of a school district was reported. 
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There is a significant positive relationship between 

the judged quality of a school district and the qualifi- 
cations of its teachers, measured both by the number with 
five or more years of college training and by the number 
of high-school assignments filled by instructors with 30 
Or more semester hours of preparation in the subject 
being.taught (Faber, 31:471). 

There is little agreement at present regarding the 
qualifications necessary for effective teaching. The guide- 
lines set appear to be determined by the educational standards 
of a particular area. These guidelines ranged. from one year 
of university education beyond junior matriculation to four 
years of university training. With these variations of mini- 
mum standards in existence it was suggested that opportunities 
be granted for upgrading qualifications of teachers while 
they are in service as well as prior to service in the schools. 


There was a positive correlation found between teacher quali- 


fications and the judged quality of a school district. 
Vit. SUMMARY 


The literature reviewed in this chapter sheds some 
light on the complex problem of teacher assignment-misassign- 
ment. At the very least, some tentative generalizations are 
suggested. Among these are the following: 

The practice of teacher misassignment is a widespread 
problem which tends to limit the quality of education offered. 
It occurs in all localities but has a higher incidence in 
rural schools and is especially acute where the administration 
strives to offer a variety of courses while employing teachers 


who lack qualifications to instruct in. these courses. 
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Although research reports on the effects of misassign- 
ment are seaeoRet conflicting, there seems to be a general 
agreement that misassignment is most common in the areas of 
mathematics, science and English. The misassignment of 
teachers, according to the research, appeared to have the most 
noticeable effect on the student output in the areas of the 
sciences and other highly technical subjects. 

In all of the research reviewed no mention was made 
of the use of an instrument or scale to measure the degree of 
teacher misasSignment. The method used in most cases appeared 
to be a subjective evaluation of academic credentials against 
the courses which the particular teacher was teaching. 

A factor which emerged as being important in the 
recruitment, selection and placement of teachers was the 
particular teaching preferences of the teachers. MThese 
could include either the subject area or the grade level where 
the particular teacher preferred to be assigned. This factor 
was Significantly related to the satisfaction and morale of 
the teachers which, research has shown, can have an effect 
on student achievement. 

Practices such as team-teaching, the use of teacher 
aides, and the multiple-interview technique (where the pros- 
pective teacher is interviewed by two or more people) are 
helpful in eliminating the misassignment of beginning teachers. 
Finally, research stresses the establishment of sound 
practices of personnel recruitment, selection and placement 


by qualified administrators. In their capacity they should 
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22 
periodically review the individual placement of experienced 


teachers and grant transfers where and when possible. 
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Chapter 3 


DESIGN OF *liierotUDY 


I. THE QUESTIONNAT RE 


The data for this study were taken from the returns 
obtained in a study directed by Ratsoy for the Alberta Advi- 
sory Committee on Educational Studies (Ratsoy, 13). The 
instrument was circulated in May, 1969 and was completed by 
18,074 Alberta teachers. This represented returns from about 
90 percent of teachers teaching in Alberta schools at the 
time when the instrument was being completed. The question- 
naire waS composed of fifty-nine items, which furnished data 
on personal characteristics, professional characteristics, 
experience and mobility, and instructional practices of 
Alberta teachers. All the items were of the multiple-choice 
type. Despite this fact, it is possible that the length of 
the instrument affected some respondents in that they elected 
to omit items, especially those items that did not apply 
specifically to their situation. There were also cases 
where pages of the questionnaire became detached and misplaced 
and therefore could not be used. In some cases it was pos- 
Sible to reconstruct some of the items from other data on the 
instrument. The number of missing responses to individual 


questionnaire items is recorded in the tables in the summary 
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frequencies found in the Appendix. The number of blanks was 
small for most items and therefore probably did not signifi- 
cantly affect the findings. 

The design of the instrument was such that the 
teachers were required to report factual information. Spot 
checks revealed this information to be reliable, with one 
exception. In item 4 of the questionnaire which read: "How 
many HOURS PER WEEK do you spend IN CLASSROOM TEACHING? 
(includes time spent counselling, supervising, etc.)." The 
checks revealed that approximately 11 percent of the teachers 
gave incorrect responses to this item by reporting figures 
which seemed too small. 

In this study it was assumed that replies by the 
sample of junior and senior high school teachers in 
Alberta to all of the remaining items of the questionnaire 


were accurate and authentic. 
eTiee DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 


Intzoduction 

The data for this study were obtained from Alberta 
junior and senior high school teachers who were employed for 
ten or more hours a week in a classroom of an Alberta public 
Or separate school. The ten-hour per week threshold level 
was imposed to include in this study teachers who spent a 
Significant» amount: of time’insthe. classroom. ~Since the 
Alberta Teaching Force study included returns from temporary 


and substitute teachers, these teachers were also included 
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20 
in the present analyses. 

A coco of 6,836 secondary teachers formed the sample 
for the present study. However, during the construction of 
the misassignment scales it was necessary to eliminate 
questionnaires which contained missing data. AS a result, 
the final sample consisted of 6,179 teachers. 

Item number 1 of Appendix A reveals that approximately 
2.4 percent of the respondents were part-time, temporary, or 
substitute teachers; 80.4 percent were teachers who spent 
nearly all their time in the classroom, and the remaining 
17.2 percent were personnel who, while assigned to other 
duties in the school, spent ten or more hours each week on 
teaching duties. 

The sample was subdivided into three types of adminis- 
trative units: school divisions and counties, city districts, 
and independent districts. Of all the teachers in the sample, 
47.1 percent were in school divisions or counties and 5.8 
percent were in independent districts. The remainder taught 
in Alberta cities. 

By isex, the ratio was 60.7 percent males and 39.3 
percent females; this distribution of a 1.5 to 1 ratio was 
Similar throughout the administrative units, with the exception 
of the independent districts where the male teachers outnumbered 
the female teachers in a ratio of 2 to l. (See Table 1). 

In this study, no attempt was made to subdivide the 
sample by denomination. When analyses by marital status 


were undertaken, members of Roman Catholic religious orders 
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27 
were assigned to the category "Single." The sample contained 
TGs pee e: of the teachers who were married, widowed or 
divorced. The remaining 23.3 percent were single or members 
of religious orders. 

In the following description of the secondary 
teaching force, it will be the writer's intention to give 
detailed information on particular items in the hope of 
providing insight into cases of misassignment which may 


come. to light/in the findings=of this study. 


Personal Characteristics 

While 60 percent of the total elementary and secon- 
dary teaching force of Alberta consisted of females, among 
teachers in the secondary schools the proportion was 39.3 
percent. Of the remaining 60.7 percent, who were males, 
approximately 80 percent were married. (See Table 2) 

Table |3 shows that approximately half of the male 
teachers were between 26 and 35 years of age. One-third of 
the female teachers were under 25 and an equal proportion 
was over 45. Approximately forty percent of all teachers 


were between 26 and 35 years of age. 


Professional Characteristics 

Academic preparation. Secondary school teachers were 
better qualified than were teachers in the rest of the 
teaching force (Ratsoy, 13:Ch. 5). Table 4 shows that 51.4 
percent of secondary teachers held a single bachelor's degree 


and 19.8 percent had obtained more than one bachelor's degree 
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and 28.8 percent had no degree qualification. In the total 
elementary ave secondary teaching force, 36.6 percent had a 
Single undergraduate degree, 14.5 percent had more than one 
bachelor's degree and 48.9 percent held no degree at all. 

Eighty percent of the secondary teachers in city 
systems held degree qualifications, while in the non-city 
areas the proportion was 63 percent as shown in Table 5. In 
all three types of administrative units female teachers were 
found to be less qualified academically than their male 
counterparts. Fifty-two percent of the non-city female 
teachers were without degrees while the corresponding figure 
for males was 29 percent. In the cities, 27.5 percent of 
the female teachers were without degrees. 

In summary, a higher number of degree-holding teachers 
in the toal teaching force were found to be males teaching 
in city secondary schools. Similar results were obtained 
when teachers were classified by years of formal education. 
These data were verified when observations were made of the 
number of courses which teachers of the various administrative 
units had in their areas of assignment and specialization. 

Figure 1 shows the relationship between the units in 
the number of undergraduate courses obtained in the major 
assigned field. A higher percentage of city teachers had 
five or more courses in their major assignment. It is possible 
that more city teachers than non-city teachers were assigned 
to their areas of specialization. Table 6 shows that 63.5 


percent of the teachers in city schools had obtained five or 
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Figure | 


Classification of Teachers by Administrative Unit and by the 
Number of Courses Obtained in the Major Assignment Field 
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35 
more courses in their major assignment fields; school divis- 
ions, and ihoependent districts showed percentages of 53.9 
and 47.9 respectively. 

Of Significance is the number of courses which the 
teachers held in their specialization fields. Table 7 and 
Figure 2 show that teachers with more undergraduate courses in 
their major specialization areas were teaching in the city 
schools. Seventy-eight percent of these teachers had five or 
more undergraduate courses in their areas of major speciali- 
zation, whereas school divisions and counties, and independent 


districts showed 65.3 and 59 percent respectively. 


Teaching experience. Although as stated before, the 
junior and senior high school male teachers outnumbered the 
female teachers, Table 8 indicates that female teachers showed 
slightly higher individual percentages in every experience 
bracket except the 5-9 year bracket. The illustration in 
Figure 3 indicates that more male teachers were in the 5 to 9 
year experience range than in any other range and more females 
were in the 3 to 4 year range. 

Figure 4 shows teaching experience classified by 
administrative unit. The non-city districts had a smaller 
percentage of new teachers (1 to 4 years) than did the city 
districts and larger percentages of teachers with considerable 


experience (10 years and over.) 
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Figure 2 
Classification of Teachers by Administrative Unit and by the Number 
of Undergraduate Courses Completed in the Major Area of Specialization 
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Classification of Teachers by Sex and by Number of Years 
Teaching Experience 
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Classification of Teachers by Administrative Unit and by the 
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Situational Characteristics 

Junior and senior high school teachers in city schools 
taught a smaller range of courses than did teachers in the 
non-city schools. Table 9 indicates that 85.1 percent of 
the city teachers taught fewer than four different subjects 
in a week while 59.6 percent of teachers in school divisions 
and counties, and 52.4 percent of those in independent dis- 
tricts made this same claim. The range of percentages is 
illustrated in Figure 5, which indicates the shift in rank 
order between the administrative units in the 3 to 6 course 
range. School divisions and counties, and independent dis- 
tricts showed high frequencies for teachers teaching seven 
or more different courses per week; the figures are 17.8 and 
23.5 percent respectively. 

In view of the above data on the teaching work loads, 
it is understandable that a breakdown of data on time spent in 
the major course asSignment would show that city teachers spent 
more time in their major assignment area than did the non- 
city teachers. Table 10 shows that 60.5 percent of the city 
teachers spent over 74 percent of classroom time in their major 
asSignment areas. These data have been recorded in Figure 6. 
It is noteworthy that the general slope of the lines is the 
reverse of that in Figure 5. The percent of time spent in the 
major aSSignment area appears to vary inversely with the number 
of different courses a teacher is required to teach per week. 
City teachers spent more time teaching in their major assign- 


ment areas than did their counterparts in the non-city 
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Figure 5 


Classification of Teachers by Administrative Unit and by the 
Number of Different Courses Taught per Week 
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Figure 6 


Classification of Teachers by Administrative Unit and by Per cent of 
Week Spent Teaching in the Major Field of Assignment 
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46 
districts. 
The length of time which teachers from the three 
administrative units spent teaching was around the "21 to 
25 hours per week” range. Figure 7 shows that city teachers, 
on the average, teach fewer hours per week than non-city 


teachers. 


Summary 


The descriptive information presented in this chapter 
on the characteristics of the secondary teachers in the sample 
reveals a fairly distinct division between the city teachers 
and non-city teachers. This latter group contains teachers 
from school divisions and counties and from independent dis- 
tricts. Over 75 percent of all secondary teachers had com- 
pleted three or more university courses in their major assign- 
ment area. In general, city teachers had more years of formal 
education and a greater percentage of these teachers held 
degrees. Since city teachers also taught fewer different 
courses per week, it would seem that the city teachers 
had more courses in their major specialization and major 
assignment fields. Teachers in all three of the units 
spent similar numbers of hours in classroom teaching per 
week. This averaged approximately 21 to 25 hours. Non-city 
teachers tended to have more years of experience than their 


city counterparts. 
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IIIf. THE MISASSIGNMENT SCALES 


The variables which seem to be the significant ones 
in teacher assignment-misassignment are: field of special- 
ization, field of preference, and field of assignment. It 
is obvious that some teachers would be working in their 
fields of specialization and preference. That is, their 
field of specialization and field of preference would. both 
be congruent with their field of assignment. Other teachers 
would be assigned to their field of preference or their field 
of specialization or they would be assigned to a field other 
than that of the specialization or preference. For the latter 
group of teachers, there existed varying degrees or levels of 
assignment-misassignment. 

In this study, the responses of the teachers on the 
items involving major and minor fields of specialization, 
major and minor fields of assignment, and area of preference 
were analyzed to determine the congruity between them. Two 
measures of misassignment were obtained, namely specialization- 
assignment and preference-assignment. The levels of incongru- 
ity were expressed as degrees of misassignment and were 
reported as scores obtained by the respondents on two scales 
which corresponded to the above areas of misassignment. A 
third score, which was a composite of the first two, was 
developed to indicate the respondent's combined degree of 
assignment-misassignment. These scales are described below: 

A. M-1l Scale. Misassignment expressed in terms of 


the teacher assignment in his area of special- 
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49 
ization. This scale purports to measure the 
‘degree of congruity between the teacher area of 
specialization and the assignment of the teacher. 

B. M-2 Scale. Misassignment expressed in terms of 
the teacher assignment in his area of preference. 
This scale purports to measure the degree of 
congruity between the teacher area of preference 
and his field of assignment. 

C. M-t Scale. Misassignment expressed in terms of 
the teacher assignment in his areas of special- 
ization and preference. This scale resulted from 
a combination of the scores from M-1 and M-2, and 
purports to measure the degree of congruity among 
all three areas, namely, field of specialization, 
field of preference, and field of assignment. 

Tables 11 and 12 give a description of the M-1 and 

M-2 misassignment scales. Each table explains how the mis- 
assignment scores used in this thesis were computed. Table 
11 does this for misassignment scores based on the teacher's 
area of specialization; table 12 explains how misassignment 
scores based on the teacher's area of preference were com- 
puted. 

As stated earlier, in this study each respondent was 

given a score on each of the scales based on his responses to 
the questionnaire and was also given a combined score which 


was merely the sum of his scores on M-1 and M-2. 
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EV. TREATMENT OF* THE DATA 


Testing the Misassignment Scales 

A complete printout of the population was obtained 
which gave the individual responses to the items on major and 
minor fields of specialization, major and minor fields of 
assignment, and field of preference. In addition, the indi- 
viduals' misassignment scores were indicated. Approximately 
fifty cases of each of the misassignment scales were compared 
with the particular qualifications of the teachers. All of the 
cases assigned correct misassignment scores to the teachers. 

As the M-t scales give a combined score of M-1 and M-2, 
one would expect that the Pearson correlation coefficient 
between M-1 or M-2 and M-t would be high. Table 13 presents 
the intercorrelation matrix between all three scales. As 
expected, high correlations of 0.92 and 0.80 with M-t for the 
M-1 and M-2 scores respectively were found. Also noteworthy 
is the correlation of 0.50 between M-1 and M-2 suggesting that 
to a large extent these measures are independent of each 
other. Only 25 percent of the variance is common to both 


scales. 
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As a final test of the validity of. components of the 
scales, an analysis of variance was completed using as the 
predictor variable the number of university courses that the 
teacher had obtained in his major field of assignment. The 
test indicated that the greater misassignment occurred where 
the number of university courses waS low. These data appear 
in Table 14. The results suggest that all three measures of 
teacher misassignment are valid. 

Each teacher in the study was assigned three mis- 
assignment scores based on his responses to selected items. 
in the questionnaire. 

In order to determine whether differences on selected 
variables existed among teachers with varying degrees of mis- 
assignment, comparisons between sub-groups were made using 
the Analysis of Variance technique, as proposed by Ferguson 
(Henomson, 1: 281-328). “Theva priori. level. of significance 
was set at .05. Where the Homogeneity of Variance level was 
below .05, indicating a marked departure from homogeneity 
between sub-groups, a higher level of significance, namely 
the .025 level was used for acceptance of the existence of a 
Significant difference on the Scheffe test. In nearly all 
of the cases, a level of significance of .0001 or lower was 
realized on the Scheffé test. 

Lindguist had this to say on the procedure to follow 
when heterogeneity in variances is experienced using the 
analysis of variance technique: 


Accordingly, where marked (but not extreme) hetero- 
geneity is expected, it is desirable to allow for the 
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discrepancy by setting a slightly higher "apparent" level 
of significance for this test than one would otherwise 
employ (the "apparent" level being that indicated by the 
F-table). For example, if one wished the risk of a Type 
I error to be less than 5%, he might require that the 
obtained F exceed the 2.5% point in the normal-theory 
F-distribution. The "apparent" level of significance 
would then be the 2.5%, but the actual level would be 
the 5% level (Lindquist, 11:83). 

In the application of this test, the variances were 
typically found to be homogeneous at the .05 level of confi- 
dence. Where this was the case, then the F-ratio was examined. 
If the probability for the F-ratio was below the .05 level this 
indicated there were Significant differences among the means 
of some of the groups. The Scheffé test for Multiple Compari- 
son of Means was applied to identify where groups differed 
Significantly. Again the level of significance was set at .05; 


where differences between pairs fell below this figure, the 


two means were assumed to be significantly different. 
V. SUMMARY 


This study used information obtained from junior and 
senior high school teachers who spent ten or more hours per 
week in classroom teaching. The questionnaire which was circu- 
lated in May, 1969, elicited returns from about 90.percent of 
the teachers actually teaching in the Alberta schools at the 
time when the instrument was being completed. The final sample, 
however, represents about 74 percent of the secondary teachers 
in Alberta due to the prevalence of incomplete responses on 
items used in constructing the misassignment scales. 


A detailed description of this sample and a discussion 
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of the treatment of the data are also found in this chapter. 
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Chapter 4 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 
I. INTRODUCTION 


This chapter presents the analyses that are relevant 
to the problem of this study. The description of the findings 
and discussions are presented in three sections. The first 
of these is a report of the incidence of levels of teacher 
assignment-misassignment by type of administrative unit; the 
second examines assSignment-misassignment by subject area; the 
third section reports on the relationship between assignment- 
misassignment and professional, personal and situational 


characteristics. 


II. MISASSIGNMENT IN ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS 


Findings 

The means shown on Table 15 indicate that the lowest 
incidence of misassignment occurred in the city districts. 
Although independent school districts had the lowest mean 
score, suggesting the highest degree of misassignment, the 
Scheffé test indicated that there was no significant dif- 
ference between this unit and school divisions and counties. 

Mean scores on the Specialization-Assignment scale 


ranged from 4.5 to approximately 4.0. These high scores 
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indicate that the typical teacher in the secondary schools 
of the province was assigned either to his major area of 
specialization entirely, or to his major and minor areas of 
specialization, or entirely to his minor area of specializa- 
tion. Even though Table 15 indicates a ranking of one to 
three for the three units, the Scheffé Multiple Comparison 
of Means test shows that the only significant differences 
between pairs were between city districts and the two non- 
city school units. There was no significant difference 
between school divisions and counties combined on the one 
hand and independent school districts on the other. 

Means reported on the M-2 Teacher Preference- 
Assignment Scale indicated that the area of preference of. 
the typical secondary teacher was also congruent with either 
his major or minor area of assignment. As was found in the 
M-1 scales, when pairs of means were compared, the only sig- 
nificant differences were between the city districts and the 
Other two non-city units. 

The mean for all secondary teachers on the total score 
out of the 10 possible was 7.15. It is obvious that because 
the M-t score is a combination of the first two, that the 
rank order for each of the three types of school units would 
be the same as it was on the M-1l and M-2 scales. The city 
teachers on this scale again differed significantly from the 
teachers in the two non-city units, which, as in the former 
two scales, did not differ significantly. from each other. 


In summary, the two scales taken separately and 
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60 
combined indicated that city teachers scored significantly 
higher than the non-city teachers on the M-1, M-2 and Mrt 
scales in being assigned according to their field of special- 


ization or their field of preference. 


Discussion 

The findings which are reported above are not sur- 
prising when one considers the reports in the literature on 
the incidence of misassignment among urban and rural teachers. 
These reports generally suggest that misassignment is more 
likely to be found among non-city teachers. Such was the 
case in the present study. The reason given in the past for 
the greater incidence of misassignment among non-urban 
teachers was the inability through lower salaries, etc., of 
the non-city districts to attract highly qualified teachers 
and at the same time offer programs which are comparable with 
those found in city schools. These reasons probably apply in 
the present study as well. The data reported in Chapter 3 
clearly indicate that the majority of city teachers had more 
years of university education, a greater number of degrees, 
taught fewer different courses, spent more time in their major 
field of assignment and had obtained more formal education in 
their major assignment areas than did non-city teachers in 


Alberta. 


III. MISASSIGNMENT IN SUBJECT AREAS 


Findings 
The results reported in Table 16 indicate that the 
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block of vocational courses (home economics, industrial arts, 
business education, and others that were not specifically. 
labelled) had the highest scores indicating the least mis- 
assignment on all three scales while English had the greatest 
incidence of misassignment. There was, in general, a signifi- 
Cant separation between each of these two subject areas and 
the remaining subjects which were clustered in a group 

between the two extremes. 

A number of significant differences among pairs of 
subjects were identified by the Scheffé test. In most cases 
the differences were common to the three scales, M-1, M-2 
and..M=t. 

With respect to misassignment by specialization, 
teachers of vocational subjects were less frequently mis- 
assigned than others. These teachers, more than the others, 
show mean scores indicating that they were assigned either 
to their major area of specialization entirely, or to their 
major and minor areas of specialization. As revealed by the 
Scheffe test, their misassignment scores. were significantly 
higher than the scores of teachers in any of the other subject 
areas. The only other statistically significant differences 
between pairs of means were the differences between English 
and mathematics, and between English and science. As the 
figures reveal, the mean scores of science, French, mathe- 
matics and social studies were very Similar; as a result no 
Significant differences were identified between any two of them. 


Data from the scale measuring congruity between teacher 
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assignment and teacher preference revealed that the rank 

order of eS was somewhat different from the rank order 
observed on the M-1 scale. This reordering involved mainly 
the subject areas of French and mathematics. Mean scores 
Suggest that there was a greater preference for the teaching 
of mathematics by teachers of mathematics than there was for 
teaching French by French teachers. The Scheffé test revealed 
a statistically significant difference in preference between 
these two subject areas. Statistical differences were also 
identified between vocational subjects which ranked highest 

in preference, and all others except French. Differences 
between pairs of means for the subject areas of science, French, 
and social studies were not significant. 

The rank order for the combined Specialization- 
Preference M-t scores in the six subject areas was. a comprom- 
ise between the rank ordering of the M-1 and Ms? scores). The 
vocational subjects and English were the subject areas with 
the least and greatest occurrence of teacher misassignment 
respectively. On this combined scale, the vocational subjects 
were Significantly different from all other subject areas, 
whereas English was significantly different from all subject 
areas except-French. 

In summary, the degree of misassignment reported for 
the teachers was, on the whole, not high since the teachers 
were generally assigned to their major and/or minor areas of 
specialization. The means of most of the subjects were simi- 


lar to one another, with the exceptions of English and 
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64 
vocational subjects which ranked first and last, respectively, 
in the frequency of cases of teacher misassignment. In most 
cases, both of these subjects differed significantly from 
the other subjects. Of interest is the comparison between 
the rank ordering on the M-1 and M-2 scales. This comparison 
Suggests that teacher preferences compared with teacher 
specialization in the subject areas of mathematics and French 
were towards the teaching of mathematics and away from the 


teaching of French. 


Discussion 

It was not surprising in this analysis to find the 
vocational subject area with such a low incidence of mis- 
assignment as the majority of teachers who enter this field 
have specialized in these areas while attending university 
and, in many cases, prior to enrolling in their teacher 
preparation program. The certification standards in Alberta 
for vocational teachers compared with certification standards 
for English teachers, for example, almost guarantee the dif- 
ference identified. The results indicated that among Alberta 
secondary teachers English was the subject area where mis- 
asSignment was greatest. A number of reasons for this can be 
put forward. Usually, the English department in schools is 
so large that there is a great demand for English teachers; 
the supply of English teachers may be far short of the demand. 
Second, a number of teachers who have specialized in English 
in university may, because of a liking for another subject, 


choose to teach in this other subject field. A third, and 
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65 
probably more pertinent reason, is that the English depart- 
ment in most schools is usually the last to be department- 
alized. As a result, teachers of other subject fields may 
be required to teach some English subjects to "round off" 
their teaching schedule. Such could be the case with teachers 
of French, social studies and mathematics in schools where the 


motto is "every teacher is a teacher of English.” 


IV. MISASSIGNMENT AND PROFESSIONAL, PERSONAL 


AND SITUATIONAL VARIABLES 


In this section the relationships between misassign- 
ment and teacher professional, personal and situational 


characteristics are examined. 


Teacher Professional Variables and Misassignment 


The two professional variables mentioned frequently 
in the literature on misassignment are the qualifications of 
teachers and length of teaching experience. For purposes 
of the analysis reported below, teacher qualifications were 
defined as the number of years of academic and professional 
education beyond grade XII. Teaching experience was also 


measured in years. 


Findings 


Years of teacher education. An examination of Table 
17 reveals that the incidence of misassignment decreased on 
all of the scales as the level of academic preparation 


increased. Using the Scheffe test, significant differences 
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67 
among all three means were identified for two of the three 
scales. The one exception was for the scale measuring mis- 
assignment according to preference. The mean of the "3 or 
4 years" group was much like the mean of the "greater than 
4 years" group on this variable. 

In summary, it was found that on all scales, the 
incidence of misassignment decreased as the level of academic 


and professional preparation increased. 


Years of teaching experience. There appeared to be 
no consistent relationship between years of teaching experi- 
ence and incidence of assignment-misasSignment. Although 
highest scores were generally found among the middle- 
experience categories, only two of the thirty possible com- 
parisons between pairs were found to be statistically sig- 


nificant. These analyses are reported in Table 18. 


Discussion 

The results on the relationship between each of the 
professional variables and misassignment reported above appear 
to be in line with the findings of other research. Teachers 
with more years of educational preparation tend to become spe- 
Cialists in a given area. These people, more than others, are 
likely to be employed in their field of preparation. 

Teaching experience, on the other hand, is a variable 
quite different from amount of formal preparation. fThere is, 
for a given individual, no significant relationship between 
years of experience and the accumulation of course credits in 


a Subject area. This is perhaps the reason for the lack of a 
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69 
clearly identified relationship between assignment-misassignment 
and teaching experience. That there seems to be a slight rela- 
tionship between misassignment according to preference and exper- 
lence during the first few years of teaching is understandable. 
Beginning teachers are often assigned to "residue" classes, 
that is, those left over after experienced teachers have had 
their choice. Many of the classes they teach during their 


first years may not be in their own area of specialization. 


Teacher Personal Variables and Misassignment 

The relationship of the three teacher personal 
variables, (sex, age, and marital status) to teacher misassign- 
ment will be discussed as a group. These three variables were 


not mentioned in any detail in the results of other studies. 
Findings 


Sex, age and marital status. Tables 19 and 20 reveal 
that there were no Significant relationships between assign- 
ment-misassignment and either sex or marital status. None 
of thestwo. Firatios was Significant at the .05 level. Corre- 
lations between misassignment and age, measured in Table 21 
reveal that two of the three F ratios were significant at 
the .05 level. This suggests a possible relationship between 
age and assignment-misassignment. However, none of the Scheffé 
comparisons reveal statistically significant differences and 
there was no clearly identified progression of means with 


increasing age. 


Discussion 


The only surprising observation in the above results 
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73 
is that the female teachers were not misassigned more fre- 
quently than the males. The basis for this argument is the 
results of earlier analyses which showed that (a) the level of 
misassignment was greater in cases where there existed a low 
level of academic and professional preparation, and (b) the 
female teachers in the study had significantly fewer years of 
professional and academic preparation and fewer university 
degrees on the average than male teachers. The finding on age 
and misassignment is similar to the finding on experience and 
misassignment reported earlier. Since age and experience are 


highly correlated, this was not unexpected. 


Teacher Situational Variables and Misassignment 

The variables that were chosen for the analyses reported 
below are Situational factors related to the teacher's partic- 
ular teaching assignment. The four situational variables were 
tested to give information on the incidence of misassignment 
in the areas of grade level, school size, and teaching load, and 


proportion of teaching week spent in the major assignment area. 
Findings 


Grade level. Senior high school teachers in the prov- 
ince appear on the whole to be misassigned less frequently than 
the junior high school teachers as evident from the mean mis- 
assignment scores in Table 22. Also evident in the table is the 
very high level of significance between the means for the two 


groups of teachers on all three scales. 


Number of teachers in the school. Teachers employed 


in larger schools, according to data reported in Table 23 
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76 
were less likely to be misassigned than their counterparts 
in the smaller schools. 

The M-1l scale indicated that the teachers employed in 
schools where there were more than 49 teachers were very 
likely to have scores of 6, 5 or 4 indicating that the indi- 
vidual in this category was probably assigned either to his 
major area of specialization entirely, to his major and minor 
areas of specialization, or entirely to his minor area of 
Specialization. In contrast to this, the average teacher 
employed in a school that contained 12 or fewer teachers was 
likely to be assigned either to his minor area of specializa- 
tion entirely, or to his major area of specialization and an 
area other than the minor area of specialization. Significant 
differences between pairs of means for all possible combina- 
tions were identified by the Scheffé test. 

Score on the M-2 Preference-Assignment scale indi- 
cated that the teachers employed in schools where there were 
more than 49 teachers probably had a teaching preference that 
was congruent with their major assignment field, whereas 
teachers employed in units staffed with fewer than 12 teachers 
very likely had teaching preferences that were either in their 
major field of specialization or in their minor field of 
specialization. There was no significant difference in M-2 
scores between schools employing 13 to 14 teachers and those 
employing 12 or fewer teachers. This result was similar to 


that for the combined M-t scale. 


Number, of different subjects taught. each week. A 


direct relationship between the level of teacher misassignment 
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1A 
and the number of different courses that the teacher was 
required to teach per week is evident from the results in 
Table 24. The table reveals the existence of significant 
differences on the M-1 scale between the means of all the 
groups except the group teaching five or six courses and 
the group teaching over 6 courses. For the M-2 Preference- 
Assignment scale differences between the means of the groups 
except between groups B and C, and C and D were identified. 
For the combined M-t scale the same rank orders and signifi- 


cant differences as for the M-l scale were identified. 


Proportion of teaching week spent in the major 
asSignment area. In general, the mean scores on this variable 
revealed that there was an inverse relationship between the 
teacher variable of proportion of time spent in the major 
field of assignment and the level of misassignment. As the 
figures in Table 25 reveal, teachers who spent more time 
teaching in their area of major assignment tended to be 
misassigned less frequently than the teachers who spent less 
teaching time in their major area of assignment. The Scheffé 
test on the three scales revealed no differences between the 
group of teachers who spent from 50 to 74 percent of their 
time in theirjmajor assignment field and the groOupesof teachers 
who spent over 74 percent of their time in their major 
assignment field. In addition, for the M-2 scale there was 
no significant difference between group A (greater than 74 


percent) and C (25 to 49 percent). 
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Discussion 

The fact that senior high schools in Alberta tend to 
be more departmentalized than the junior high school, and 
that these senior high schools probably do their hiring 
according to teacher specialization more than the junior high 
schools do may be a major reason of the differences between 
these two grade levels in the present study. Another reason 
may be the effect of the different certification standards 
for teaching senior high grades. For example, a professional 
certificate has for a long time been required in Alberta 
for teaching grade XII, but was not required for the junior 
high grades. In addition to this is the effect of the move- 
ment to higher grades by teachers who improve their qualifi- 
cations. They may move from elementary school to junior high 
school, or from junior high into senior high. These factors 
combine to yield a lower incidence of misassignment among 
secondary teachers. 

A number of the research studies reviewed indicated 
that a greater incidence of teacher misassignment occurred in 
smaller schools. A combination of factors including low 
salaries and general teacher dissatisfaction with working 
conditions result in a more rapid turnover of personnel in 
such schools. This leads to difficulty in obtaining compe- 
tent new teachers. The negative relationship between the 
size of the school and the level of teacher misassignment 
identified in the present study is therefore not surprising. 


In addition, since larger schools are more often found in the 
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city than in the non-city districts, it is reasonable to 
expect that their teachers would generally possess a higher 
level of qualifications. 

In the description of the sample the point was made 
that non-city teachers were required to teach a greater 
number of different courses than were city teachers. The 
literature suggests that this is a result of the efforts of 
non-city administration to offer curricula comparable with 
the offerings in city schools while employing a signifi- 
cantly less qualified staff. It is thus not surprising to 
find in the present study that the incidence of misassignment 
is greater where teachers are required to teach more different 
subjects per week. In view of this fact, it would logically 
follow that city teachers, with fewer different courses to 
teach, have more time available to spend in a major field of 


assignment. 
SUMMARY 


The data analysis revealed that the incidence of mis- 
assignment was greater among non-city teachers than among 
city teachers. No significant difference was found between 
the misassignment scores of teachers in the two non-city 
administrative units. 

The findings suggested that the typical Alberta 
teacher was assigned either to his major area of special- 
ization entirely, to his major and minor areas of special- 


ization, or entirely to his minor area of specialization. 
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82 
The incidence of teacher misassignment appeared to be highest 
in the subject area of English, while the vocational subjects 
had the lowest incidence of misassignment. These two subject 
areas were Significantly separated from science, mathematics, 
French and social studies which clustered in a group between 
these two extremities of levels of teacher assignment-mis- 
assignment. Mean scores for the subject areas of mathematics 
and French, also revealed that mathematics teachers had a higher 
preference for teaching mathematics than the French teachers 
had for teaching French. 

The amount of academic and professional preparation 
which respondents had was related to the degree of misassign- 
ment in that the higher the degree of academic and professional 
teacher preparation the lower the level of misassignment. No 
Significant relationship could be established between the 
teacher variable of years of teaching experience and the 
level of assignment-misasSignment. Similarly, there was no 
Significant relationship identified between the teacher 
personal variables of age, sex and marital status and levels 
of misassignment. Such was not the case when the teacher 
Situational variables were analyzed. From data obtained, it 
was apparent that a lower incidence of misassSignment was 
likely to be observed among the senior high school teachers 
than: among junior high school teachers. Furthermore, the 
incidence of misassignment was lower in larger schools, 
where teachers were permitted to teach fewer different 


courses, and where teachers spent more time teaching in the 
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Chapter 5 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In this chapter the study is summarized, conclusions 
and implications are drawn from its findings, and suggestions 


are presented for further research. 
I. SUMMARY OF THE PROBLEM AND RESEARCH DESIGN 


The problem. The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the degree of congruity between teacher qualifications, 
their subject-matter field assignments and subject-matter 
preferences in junior and senior high schools of Alberta. 

The study also attempted to identify several correlates of 


teacher misasSignment. 


Sub-problems. 1. What is the degree of congruity 
between the assignment of junior and senior high school 
teachers in Alberta and their areas of specialization? 

2. What is the degree of congruity between the 
assignments of junior and senior high school teachers in 
Alberta and their areas of preference? 

3. To what extent are junior and senior high school 
teachers in the province of Alberta assigned to teach in 
subject-matter areas for which their training and preference 


indicate competence? 
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4, What is the relationship between level of assign- 
ment-misassignment, and subject area of assignment, teacher 
personal and professional characteristics, and situational 


variables? 


The instrumentation and methodology. Data for this 


study were taken from returns obtained in a study directed 
by Ratsoy for the Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational 
Studies. The questionnaire was circulated in May, 1969, and 
returns were obtained from approximately 90 percent of the 
teachers actively employed in Alberta schools at the time 
when the instrument was being completed. 

Two scales were constructed to measure the degree of 
teacher assignment-misassignment according to field of special- 
ization and field of preference. A total score was also used 
in the analysis. Each respondent was given a score on each of 
the scales based on his responses to items in the questionnaire 
on major and minor fields of specialization in teaching, pre- 
ferred teaching field and major and minor fields of assignment. 

To determine if differences existed among mean mis- 
assignment scores on selected variables the Analysis of 
Variance was used. Where the F ratio was significant, this 
test was followed by the Scheffé method of testing for signifi- 
cant differences between pairs of means. The a priori level 
of significance was set at .05. To provide for cases where 
the Homogeneity of Variance was below .05, indicating marked 
differences in variances between groups, a higher level of 


significance (.025) was used to test for the presence of 
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Significant differences between pairs of means. 


The sample. The sample used in the present study was 
limited to 6179 junior and senior high school teachers 
(approximately 74 percent of Alberta's secondary school 
teachers) who spent ten or more hours per week actively 
teaching in a public or separate school in the province. The 
secondary teachers were subdivided into three administrative 
units: school divisions and counties, city districts, and 
independent school districts. Of all the teachers in the 
sample, 47.1 percent were in school divisions or counties and 
5.8 percent were in independent school districts. The 
remainder taught in Alberta cities. However, preliminary 
analyses revealed that, in general, there were two major 
classifications of teachers in the sample: the city secondary 
teachers and the non-city secondary teachers. City teachers 
had more years of university education, and a greater percent- 
age of them held degrees. They also had more subjects to their 
credit in their major fields of specialization. 

The classification by sex revealed that the majority 
of teachers in the sample were males. Female teachers had 
Significantly less academic preparation than did male teachers. 
Fifty-two percent of the non-city female teachers were without 
degrees while the corresponding figure for males was 29 per- 
cent. In city schools, 27.5 percent of the female teaching 
force had university degrees. 

When classified according to teaching experience, the 


highest frequency of male teachers was found in the five to 
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nine year experience category. The corresponding mode for the 
female teachers was three to four years. By administrative 
units, non-city teachers had more teaching experience than did 
the city teachers. 

City teachers in general taught fewer different 
subjects than non-city teachers. Approximately 85 percent 
of the city teachers taught fewer than four different courses 
per week, hence they probably spent more time in their major 
fields of assignment than did their non-city counterparts. 
There was no difference in the length of time that staffs from 
the different units spent in the classrooms. The average time 


was in the 21 to 25 hours per week range. 
II. SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


This study sought answers to four sub-problems. A 
brief discussion of the major findings related to each of 
these sub-problems stated below is given. 

Sub-problem one - What is the degree of congruence between the 
assignment of junior and senior high school teachers 


in the province of Alberta and their areas of 
specialization? 


Sub-problem two - What is the degree of congruence between 
the assignments of junior and senior high school 
teachers in Alberta and their areas of preference? 

Sub-problem three - To what extent are junior and senior high 
school teachers in the province of Alberta assigned 
to teach in subject-matter areas for which their 
training and preference indicate competence? 

The data analysis revealed that the incidence of 


misassignment was greater among non-city than among city 


teachers. This was true for misassignment according to field 
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of specialization and misassignment according to field of 
bpcedy nee? No significant differences were found between 
the scores of school division and county teachers on the one 
hand and teachers in the independent districts on the other. 

The scores for both city and non-city teachers sug- 
gested that the typical Alberta secondary teacher was assigned 
either to his major area of specialization entirely, to his 
major and minor areas of specialization, or entirely to his 
Minor area of specialization. City teachers, however, were 
more likely to be found in the first two of these three cate- 
gories; non-city teachers were more likely to be found in 
the last two. 

Misassignment scores of teachers based on their fields 
of preference ranged from approximately 2.7 to 2.9 out of the 
maximum M-2 score of 4.0. There were significant differences 
between teachers on this variable as well. Again, the inci- 
dence of misassignment was greater among non-city teachers, 
who were more likely to be teaching in their minor preference 
field, than among city teachers, who were more likely to be 
teaching in their major preference field. 

On the combined scale the grand mean was found to be 
1-5 OUE OL the possible wecoresor 10, - The findings: ‘for the 
three types of administrative units on the combined scale 
were identical to the findings for each of the misassignment 
scales treated separately. 

Sub-problem four - What is the relationship between level of 
assignment-misassignment and subject area of assign- 


ment, teacher professional, personal, and situational 
variables? 
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Subject area. Assignment-misassignment was examined 
in six subject areas. These were science, French, mathematics, 
social studies, English, and vocational subjects. 

The results of the analysis revealed that of the six 
subject areas, secondary teachers of English had the greatest 
incidence of misassignment and vocational teachers the least. 
Mean scores for the vocational teachers were significantly 
different from those of the other five categories of teachers. 
English teachers whose scores were lowest of all were signif- 
icantly different from those of science, mathematics, and, 
except. for the M-1l scale; social studies. Significant. dif- 
ferences between the M-2 misassignment scores of French and 
mathematics were also identified. The direction of these 
differences was such that in the subject areas of mathematics 
and French, mathematics teachers showed a higher preference 
for teaching mathematics than did French teachers for teaching 


French. 


beacher protessionalivaraables. On all three scales 


misassignment scores decreased with increased levels of 
teacher academic and professional preparation. That is, the 
higher the level of academic and professional preparation, the 
lower the level of misassignment. However, no significant 
relationship could be established between teaching experience 
and level of assignment-misassignment. There was a slight 
tendency in the direction of greater misassignment for 
teachers with the fewest years of experience but no trend was 


evident in the other experience categories. 
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Teacher [personal varaabilesxuwrNossignificantsrelation= 
ships between assignment-misassignment and any of the three 
personal variables of sex, age, and marital status were 


identified, 


Teacher situational variables. The results of the 
analysis revealed a lower incidence of misassignment among 
senior high than among junior high school teachers in the 
province. This was true on all of the misassignment scales. 
Also, teachers employed in larger schools were less likely 
to be misassigned than were their counterparts in smaller 
schools. 

The incidence of misassignment was greater where 
teachers taught more courses per week. Finally, the data 
analysis revealed that teachers who spent more time teaching 
in their areas of major assignment tended to have lower mis- 


assignment scores. 
LilIs« \CONCLUSIONS 


From the findings of this: study, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

1. Misassignment based on areas of teacher specialization 
and teacher preference does exist in varying degrees 
in Alberta secondary schools. 

2. The incidence of misassignment is higher among non- 
city school teachers than among the city teachers. 

3. Teacher qualifications, in general, were good through- 


out the province where approximately 75 percent had 
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credit for three or more courses in their major field 
of assignment. However, a sharp division still 
existed between the lower qualified non-city and the 
higher qualified city teachers. 

City teachers (when compared to non-city teachers) 
had more years of formal education, a greater per- 
centage of the degrees, taught fewer different 
courses per week, and spent more time employed in 
their major area of assignment. 

On the misassignment by specialization scale, the 
average teacher in the city school was more likely 
to be employed at a level corresponding to assign- 
ment in his major and minor fields of specialization. 
The non-city teacher was likely to be at a level 
corresponding to assignment according to minor area 
of specialization. 

On the misassignment by preference scale, scores of 
city teachers revealed that they were more likely to 
be teaching in their major preference field, whereas 
non-city teachers were more likely to be teaching in 
their minor preference field. 

The incidence of misassignment was greater among 
junior high than among senior high school teachers. 
English was shown to be the subject where misassign- 
ment was greatest. The incidence of misassignment 
was least among teachers of home economics, industrial 


arts, and business education. 
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9. Mathematics teachers showed a higher preference for 
teaching mathematics than did French teachers for 
teaching French. 

10. On all three scales of misassignment there was evi- 
dence of an inverse relationship between the inci- 
dence of misassignment and the level of teacher 
academic and professional preparation. However, 
there was no significant relationship between the 
level of misassignment and the number of years of 
teaching experience. 

ll. Teacher personal variables of sex, age, and marital 
status were not significantly related to the level 
of misassignment. 

12. The incidence of misassignment was greater among 
teachers in the smaller schools than among those in 
the larger ones. Also, the incidence of misassign- 
ment was greater where teachers taught more different 
courses per week and where teachers were forced to 
spend less time teaching in their major field of 


assignment. 


iV. IMPLICATIONS 


Supervision is a major function of administration. 
In fulfilling his supervisory role, the administrator must 
select, organize,and manage personnel in the school system. 
Because of the increase in size of public school systems in 


recent years and the greater complexity of their operation, 
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the staff personnel function has developed as one of the most 
significant responsibilities of the school administrator. In 
order for an administrator to function in his supervisory 
role in this complex system, he needs to know the system's 
philosophy, curriculum and programs; the specific teaching 
tasks related to these; and efficient staffing procedures. 

An integral part of the staffing function is teacher assign- 
ment. 

This study attempted to provide information on assign- 
ment and misassignment of Alberta secondary teachers. The 
results obtained from this study should, in some way, assist 
the administrators in the Alberta secondary schools to 
perform more effectively the supervisory functions of teacher 


assignment and reassignment. 
V. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


From this study, which was designed to investigate 
the incidence of misassignment among Alberta junior and 
senior high school teachers, the following areas of research 
are recommended for further study. 

1. Since some degree of misassignment is likely to 
remain in our schools, a study is recommended to identify 
factors causing misassignment and to develop techniques which 
will tend to reduce it. 

2. The research reviewed indicated that the effects 
of misassignment were varied. Writers tended to disagree on 


what these effects were. A study should be undertaken to 
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investigate the seriousness of teacher misassignment in terms 
of its effects at various grade levels and in various subject 
areas. 

3. This study dealt with the tangible factors of 
teacher qualifications and preferences in teacher assign- 
ment. Research reports suggest that besides the knowledge 
of subject-matter field and expertise in methodology approp- 
riate to the particular grade level, of importance also are 
teaching experience and the physical and psychological con- 
ditions under which the teacher works. A study is suggested 
to investigate these latter two factors and to determine 
their effects on the academic achievement of students. 

4, Since many teachers express a preference for 
teaching in an area other than one they are assigned to, a 
study is suggested to evaluate guidance practices in teacher 
education, so that more effective procedures can be developed 
to allow for greater insight by the student teacher into his 
areas of specialization prior to his entry into the classroom 
as a teacher. 

5. A replication of this study to be undertaken at 
the elementary level in Alberta, and to include all of the 


subject areas, is suggested. 
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REPLICATION OF CAMERON COMMISSION STUDY OF ALBERTA TEACHING FORCE 


The Alberta Royal Commission on Education, recognizing the key position held by teachers in Alberta education, 
conducted a detailed survey in 1958 of the status of teachers and teaching in the Province. 


A replication of this study of the Alberta teaching force is being sponsored and conducted by the Alberta Advisory 
Committee for Educational Studies. In addition to the replication items, others have been added which are designed to reflect 
some of the changes which have occurred since 1958. The Committee has the support and participation of the ALBERTA 
FACULTIES OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ALBERTA FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS, ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION and the ALBERTA SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION. 


Your careful and prompt reply is essential in this replication of the Commission’s work. The information obtained 
through this report will be kept strictly confidential. Your name and address are required only to facilitate checking. The 
returned forms will be seen by only a few research members, while the findings of the survey will be published in summary 
form so that individual teachers cannot be identified. 


The committee requests all educators employed by school boards in the province to return a completed report to 
their Principal or Superintendent of Schools as soon as possible, but not later than May 9, 1969. 
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The questions in this survey are contained on pages designed for processing on an IBM 1230 Optical Scanner. The 
directions for completing the questionnaire are as follows: 


1. Use only an HB pencil to record your response. 


2. Indicate your response to each item by placing a mark between the guidelines preceding the alternative which best 
describes your employment or status from among the alternatives to the question. 


sseze Under 10. m= =6©20 to 29 
22255 10 to 19 Srbce 30 or more 


3. Answer every question. 
4. Mark only one response to each question. 


5. Do not fold the questionnaire. 
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Primary (K to III) 
: : 


ntermediate (IV to V1) 


Classroom teacher, giving all or 
nearly all of time to classroom 
teaching. 


Part-time, temporary, or substi- 
tute teacher. 


Department Head, grade coordina- 
tor or consultant assigned to one 
school. 


c= [ee 
fd 
Gal EO 
F= [eon 


Vice-principal or assistant 
principal, teaching half time 


or more. 


Vice-principal or assistant 
principal, teaching less than 
half time or not teaching. 


Principal, teaching half time 
or more. 

Principal, teaching less than 
half time. 

Non teaching principal 


Director or coordinator of a 
special service (personnel, A/V 
materials, research, public 
relations, etc.) working in or 
from the district, division or 


county office. 


P| Senior High (X to XII) 
aa Both Primary and Intermediate 
ES) Elementary and Junior High 


Bes 
Eel 
Seager 
= [Twee 
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Supervisor, coordinator or con- 
sultant of a subject field, grade(s) 


or division(s) working in or from 
the district, division or county 


= [Rinceaaren 
Equally in 2 or more 
Elementary grades 
Equally in 2 or more 
Jr. High grades 


office. 


Counsellor or psychologist work- 
ing in or from the district, 
division, or county office. 


Coordinator or consultant of a 
subject field or grade(s) assigned 
to two or more schools (not 
working from the district, divi- 
sion or county office). 


Superintendent 


P= Assistant or deputy superintend- 
ent. 


Junior and Senior High 
Elementary, Jr. and Sr. High 
Junior College 


Equally in 2 or more 
Sr. High grades 
ie Junior College 
| No regular teaching 


How many HOURS PER WEEK do you spend IN CLASSROOM TEACHING? (Exclude time spent counselling, supervising, etc.) 


kek Under 2 hours 
Fe [pteshous 


None 


Ey Over 5 to 10 hours 
Ea Over 10 to 15 hours 
ES Over 15 to 20 hours 


P=: | Over 20 to 25 hours 
3 | Over 25 to 30 hours 
ee Over 30 hours 


What is the ENROLMENT of the LARGEST CLASS that you teach? If you supervise some pupils while teaching others, 
consider a class to be the total number of pupils for whom you have sole charge in your room at any one time. 


e[urierto | [== ]teto20 | [== |eeto30 J 
= [ai 025 


11 to 15 


= [atta 


fre 


sefaetono | [==fouas | 
| No regular classroom teaching 


What is the ENROLMENT of the MEDIAN-SIZED (Middle-sized) CLASS you teach? Class defined as in Question 5. 
\f you teach only one class, mark same response as in Question 5. 


Under 10 
11 to 15 


F= [i620 | 
P= [ri v025_| 


P= ]awso 
genes 


= [aera] 
P= [areas] 


What is the total number of DIFFERENT PUPILS that you teach in a week? 


Under 30 pupils 
30 to 39 pupils 
40 to 49 pupils 


== | 50 to 99 pupils 
== | 100 to 149 pupils 
Ea 150 to 199 pupils 


| === | 200 to 299 pupils 
| === | 300 to 399 pupils 
F=[a00ermee | 


= [OverMoe [linet Macter's | 
a No regular classroom teaching 


a No regular teaching 
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Not assigned to one school (ie., 
work in or from central office 
or in several schools). 
Elementary (School has some or 
all of Grades | to VI, but no 
grade above V1). 


1 Teacher 


In what TYPE OF SCHOOL do you work? For question 8 and 9 consider YOUR SCHOOL to be the organization 
grades below VII or above |X). eo | Elementary, Jr. and Sr. High 
How many TEACHERS (full-time equivalent) teach in the SCHOOL in which you teach? Include the principal and yourself. 
19 to 24 teachers eS 100 or more teachers 
If by an Independent (Non-Divisional) District, mark an alternative other than ‘School Division or County. 
City District (RC Sep.) 
Private School 


under the direct responsibility of your Principal. 
enior High School (School has eee Junior High and Senior High 
i some or all of Grades X to XII 2 g 
9 to 12 teachers ea 25 to 49 teachers | am not assigned 
to one School 

=== | School Division or County p= | p= | Federal Indian School 
| ===: | Town District (not RC Sep.) | | === | Town District (RC Sep.) aa 

| aloe fore 


Junior High School (has some or Elementarvand Junior dich 
= all of Grades VII or 1X but no ee u : 
|__| but no grades below X). Eien 
Ea 13 to 18 teachers 50 to 99 teachers 
By what TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT are you employed? If by a Division or County, mark the first alternative. 
Rural School Dist. (not RC Sep.) 
| === | City District (not RC Sep.) D.N.D. School 
|===== | Village District (not RC Sep.) Village or Rural Dist. (RC Sep.) 


Eons Consolidated Dist. (not RC Sep.) | Regional High School! District 


What is the EXTENT of your TOTAL ACADEMIC and PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL? 


Less than a 1-year program Three complete years but less Five complete years but less 
(7 mos.) in a Normal School, than four in a University and/ than six in a University and/ 


Teachers’ College or University. or Teachers’ College. or Teachers College. 


Standard 1-year program (7 mos. Four complete years but less Six or more complete years ina 
or more) in a Normal School, than five in a University and/ University and/or Teachers’ 


Teachers College or University. or Teachers’ College. College. 


Two complete years but less than 
three in a University and/or 


Teachers College. _ 


[4 yearsbutlessthanS | [= [7 yearsormore 
jas | 2 years but less than 3 Ea 5 years but less than 6 Years of teacher education are 
| my salary. 
= | 3 years but less than 4 6 years but less than 7 not used to calculate my salary 


WHERE did you obtain your EARLIEST CERTIFICATION FOR TEACHING? 


=| In Alberta Ea In England, Scotland or Wales 


2 | In another Canadian province | == | In Continental Europe 2 | Somewhere not listed here - 


What is the HIGHEST UNIVERSITY DEGREE you hold? 
eS Bachelor degrees 
. Other Bachelor s M. Ed 
Poe seen a a ai eee 


In what year, since starting to teach, did you last attend a university full-time (winter) session? 


[= Betore 1988 | [fsa re 8a] [== fiecove ree] [= ]iose 
|= }1945t0 1949 | [= frossto 1959] J==|1965 | === ]1967 |= 
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16. In what year, since starting to teach, did you last attend a credit course at a UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL or 
UNIVERSITY EVENING CREDIT PROGRAM? 


[= [eefore 1945 | [==[1950%0 1954] [==[reeor vee] [==]rese |= [1088 
[= fisas wo roa] [==[iass torso] [fics | [freer | [=| never 


17. In what year, since starting to teach, did you LAST attend a NON-CREDIT course of at least 5 days’ duration or 
10 evenings or equivalent? (Include Short Course for Principals or similar non-credit summer or evening courses). 


= [estore 1945 | [== [195000 1954] [==]is60to 068] [==]ree | [=]rese 
P= frees to i900] [==foss ro r950] [==frses | [foe] [=I never _] 


18. For which area of specialization do you consider yourself MOST adequately prepared? 
Vocational Subjects 
(Other than Business) 


[rein YL |tanemaies | [as]Home Earomes 
Fes Soci Suds | [a=fssience |S [=| tioeres dS [= counsaing Pave. 
fens | [mf rmears id) nauntinn are | [| Aaminination | 
bessapErenches | | ====| Physical Education | Physical |Physical Education —_| | ===] Business | Business Education —_| | ===: | Exceptional Children | 


Language (Other than Teaching or super- —— Or super- Other 
French or English) vising Grades 1-2-3 vising Grades 4-5-6 
19. eal nals 4 ale courses rel IE have ao alae in 1 iz aes in “at 


— less a ae courses = Tees aa in ati Sle chosen in Soran 


21. Which is your second field of specialization? 
Fee OS CO ee 
(Other than Business) 


=| ena Same een 
SS eae J ===] Physical Education —_| Education |=:==:| Business Education —_| Education = Exceptional Children 


aan Fn than Teaching or super- Teaching or super- | Np eeeapee teld.o 
specialization 
French or English) vising grades 1-2-3 vising grades 4-5-6 ESE: 


re calla tee courses a ie have =o Sica in Sate es ‘ee in 21? 


23. Which field are you mainly assigned to during the PRESENT SCHOOL YEAR? 
| Vocational Subjects 
(Other than Business) 


F[reieg | s|terenstee | [oss]rone sonoma 


==] French [===] Physical Education ——_| | Physical Education —_| |===|Business Education | [Business Education —_| ===: | Exceptional Children 


Se STE than Teaching or super- Teaching or super- Other 
French or English) vising grades 1-2-3 vising grades 4-5-6 


24. What proportion of your teaching week is devoted to the field you have marked in question 23? 


===} Less than 10% | | ===] From 10 to 24%] | =| From 25 to 49%| [=== |From 50 to 74%] [=== [From 75 to 89% | | ===": |90%-plus 
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26. You may be assigned to more than one field this school year. Which is your SECOND FIELD OF CONCENTRATION? 
i oti F Vocational Subjects 
afanso pg Ssiiimne f°) |) (eieremne als See aa 


Ese eee }=--|Physical Education —_| Physical Education —_| }=--:-|Business Education | jeese Exceptional Children 


a een than Teaching or super- Teaching or super- Be set alk le 
English or French) vising grades 4-5-6 vising grades 1-2-3 loner eee 
PATE rar proportion of your Sa = is devoted to the field eee have marked in Question 26? 
| ===|Less than Less than 10% | [=== |From 10 to 24% | 10 to 24% [===] From 25 to 49% | [From 25 to 49% | to 49% 


ca mata Gales courses er] cl have ead aieata in the area =a concentration 7 in question 26? 


29. In which field would you PREFER to work? 
SESE5 ; i Vocational Subjects 
EC Ee 


Language (Other than a or super- Teaching or super- Other 
English or French) vising grades 4-5-6 vising grades 1-2-3 
30. How many university courses (or equivalent) have you completed in the field of preference marked in question 29? 


How ae different courses or ai do a4 teach? eee teachers count ca art, etc. ey 


32. Counting the present school year, what is your TOTAL NUMBER of SCHOOL YEARS of full-time experience in the field of 
re: as a teacher, administrator, counsellor, etc. 


face Sora Rr 5 eee 
2 | 5-9 | 15-19 | 125-34 | 


Counting the present year, what is the number of years of full-time experience you have had IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
where you are now employed? 


34. Counting the present year, what is the number of years of full-time experience you have had in the SCHOOL 
where you now hold a position? 


35. Since you began teaching, in how many DIFFERENT school systems have you taught full time? 
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37. How many breaks of at least 1 school year have there been in your full-time teaching service? 


Eze E>] joes |] Flt 


38. What was the PRIMARY REASON for your most recent break in your teaching service? 


Further Study = 
| ==:=:] Maternity or child rearing 


| ===] 1 Health 
ES Non-teaching employment ES Husband transferred or moved 


a Military Service 


eae Forced resignation from teaching 
Esa eres 
=| Nobe 


Marriage or full-time homemaking 


ier onsae | my feeiaiecaants, [e=[Nore | 


Pfissie | foes] 


40. What were you doing in MARCH, 1968? 


Teaching in another Alberta 
sere 


| ===] Teaching i in this system 


41. What were you doing in MARCH, 1967? 


Teaching in another Alberta Working in education but not as Working in a position in a field 
system a classroom teacher outside of education 


Working in a position in a field 
outside of education 
an Unemployed and seeking work 
Er ioi| Gwin Io 


Working in education but not as 
a Classroom teacher 


| = | Attending university or college 


Homemaking 


Teaching outside Alberta 


res, Teaching in this system ae Attending university or college Ea Unemployed and seeking work 
[= [Tesch utste Aer [Homemaking | fore 


42. What do you expect to do in the SCHOOL YEAR 1969-70? 
Teach in another Alberta Work in education but not asa Attend university full time for 
system classroom teacher further training in teaching 
| === | Be a full time homemaker 


kay Teach in this system —— Work in a non-teaching position 
i tudy full time in a field out- 2 
[= [Teen ous of ne Seabees || lgalonn 


43. Do you plan to REMAIN in aca Eee ae field of education until retirement? 


[<[yes_] |= | Undecided, probably will | probably will j= | Undecided, probably will not 
44. Does your school have full or part-time clerical personnel (typist, filing clerk, etc.)? 


Yes, ona full-time basis and Yes, on a part-time basis and | am not assigned to one ce 
available to assist me Ero to assist me Or question does not co oli a y 
a Ce eae = 


fares on na ae ane aeeis but | part: time basis but 


45. What was your average use of clerical personnel in your school since September 1, 1968? 


es =24] Less than 1 hr/wk eee 3 to 5 hrs/wk el 11 to 20 hrs/wk 
[===] 1 or 2 hrs/wk | ==] 6 to 10 hrs/wk ==: | 21 to 40 hrs/wk 


Aa Over 40 hrs/wk 
Ea None or N/A 


46. What was your average use of teacher aides (non- certificated teachers assistants other than clerical assistants) 
since September 1, 1968? 


p= | None in this school =| 1 or 2 hrs/wk === | 11 to 20 hrs/wk Teacher aides are in 
the school but not 
=| Less than 1 hr/wk lz 3 to 5 hrs/wk Eq Over 20 hrs/wk available to assist me 
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Ea 6 to 10 hrs/wk Ea Question does not apply 
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47. What was the extent, since September 1, 1968, of your use of consultative or advisory personnel who ‘‘specialize”’ 


in the subject(s) you teach? 


===] !do no regular teaching 


48. How many student referrals were made by you to the counsellor or guidance officer since September 1, 1968? 


Ea | do no regular teaching | 22255 | Available, no referrals [===] 3 to 5 referrals Es 11 to 20 referrals 
| ===>] None available Ea 1 or 2 referrals ES 6 to 10 referrals pee Over 20 referrals 


49. To what extent did you use ability grouping as initiated by yourself since September 1, 1968? 


2555 | | do no regular teaching ===] Five or fewer times | j=] 11 times to % time 
| ===] No grouping used | =====| 6 to 10 times ge4 % to 2 of the time 


50. How often since September 1, 1968, did you use small groups in your teaching (other than ability grouping)? 


== [ao no regiartecnng | [=| Oneeortwie [=] 6mtdime | [=] omtoime | 
= aN Oo ad EIT Lal GI 


51. How often since September 1, 1968, did your students engage in projects of their own choosing during class time? 


=| | do no regular teaching ee eee Ea 6 to 10 times j= | Over 20 times 


None | 3toStimes | to 5 times [====5] 11 to 20 times 


=== | v% to % of the time 
| Over % of the time 


52. What proportion of teaching time did you devote to team teaching (i.e., joint planning and instruction of two or 
more regular-sized classes of students) since September 1, 1968? 


| | do no regular teaching os | Less than 10% Mocs | Mocs | 50% f=] 76 to 95% 
= [Noinvowement | [==] 1010 25% Saas ==] runtime 


53. Does your school have a library available to an entire class during regular class time? 


Yes, with a librarian who spends Yes, with a part-time librarian Yes, with a part-time librarian 
consivereely more than half- who spends about half-time in who spends one-quarter time or 
time in the | ibrar the librar reste: ir gas in the librar 
oe eel but with no person 
oe eel as librarian 


54. How many times, since September 1, 1968, have you arranged for your class(es) to use the library during the school 
day as part of classroom activity? 


FT Ouesion doesnot poiv] [=] Oneorwice | [[ewiumes | [Lo] Ovr20umes 
Spina Ee Pe Tscare Shee] ee eae 


55. How many times, since September 1, 1968, have you scheduled class activities in the material resources centre 


(other than the library)? 
jE Py Ln EAT 


P| Question does not apply | 
Sri Be nova SP ie coun eta Peacomne | 


Please indicate your SEX. 57. Please indicate your MARITAL STATUS. 


“bee FL ] Pere ah esl 
Widowed, divorced, Member of an R.C. 
Or separated religious order 
58. Annual salary (before deductions) in effect in September. 


59. What is your AGE (nearest birthday)? 


[= [onaer2i] [31 35] [| 61055] 
=] at to25] [=] 36 too] [==] 56 1065 
FY 2s to a0] F=[ at 1005] [==] overs | 


| Question doesnot apply does not | Question doesnot apply 
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APPENDIX B 


FREQUENCIES AND PERCENT FREQUENCIES 
OF REPLIES FOR ALL ITEMS 
OF THE QUESTIONNATRE 
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ae. 
FREQUENCIES AND PERCENT FREQUENCIES 
OF REPLIES FOR ALL ITEMS 
OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Which of the following most nearly describes the position 
you hold in your school this year? 


i $f 

1. Classroom teacher, giving all or 

nearly all of time to classroom 

teaching 4969 80.4 
2. Basct—-time, temporary, wmoviuictibstr— 

tute teacher 147 2.4 
3. Department Head, grade coordin- 

ator or consultant assigned to : 

one school 222 hems) 
4. Counsellor, teaching half-time 

or more Lot 6 
5. Counsellor, teaching less than 

half-time or not teaching 23 0.4 
6. Librarian, teaching half-time 

or more 28 Q.5 
a. Urbrarian, teaching less. than 

half-time or not teaching 20 0) AS) 
Sn. » VICE—pEINCL pale Ol acscistantaprin— 

Cipal, teaching half-time or more Bae 6.0 
9. Vice-principal or assistant prin- 

Cipal, teaching less than half- 

time or not teaching 19 OF. 3 

10. Principal, teaching half-time or 
more Ibo 8) 2.4 
11. ‘Principal, teaching less than 
half-time 20 OR 


12. Non-teaching principal = = 
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20 


Director or coordinator of a 
Special service (personnel, A/V 
materials, research, public rela- 
tions, etc.) working or from the 
district,) divisionsorscolunty 
office 


Supervisor, coordinator or 
consultant of a subject field, 
grade(s) or division(s) working 
in or: Lrom: the, districu,) divi-— 
Sion or county office 


Counsellor or psychologist 
working in or from the district, 
division, or county office 


Goerdinator or consultant. of a 


subject field or grade(s) assigned 


to two or more schools (not 
working frommne district, —divi- 
sion or county office) 
Superintendent 


Assistant or deputy superin- 
tendent 


Other 
Blank 


TOTAL 


23 


68 


12 


6:79 


Sf 


100.0 


dale 


In which DIVISION(S) does your MAIN responsibility this 
year lie? 


Primary (K tq III) 
Intermediate (IV to VI) 
Junior High 2 (VEL steseIX) 
Senior High. (X. to: Xif) 

Both Primary and Intermediate 


Elementary and Junior High 


Sf 
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f sf 
Junior and Senior High 584 O45 
Elementary, Jr. and Sr.. High ) 0.0 
Junior College (High School 
and Junior College 0 0.0 
Blank 0 0.0 
TOTAL 6179 100.0 


3. In which GRADE do you do MOST teaching this year? 


Si 


Gy 


LPs 


af St 
One - - 
Two ut 0.0 
Three aL 0.0 
Four 3 0.0 
Five ih 0.0 
Six 4 Oral 
Seven 803 Par30 
Eight Wave Li.9 
Nine 974 Is )aes, 
Ten 836 1 a5) 
Eleven 565 OeL 
Twelve 568 Oe 
Kindergarten - ~ 
Equally in 2 or more Elementary 
grades 4 0.1 
Bqually-4in 2.or more Jr., High 
grades 744 E20 
Equally in-2->o0rsmore, Sr. Hagh 
grades 913 14.8 
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13. 


9 . 


How many HOURS PER WEEK do you spend IN CLASSROOM TEACHING? 


No regular teaching 


Blank 


TOTAL 


f 


Ld 


12 


6179 


100.0 


(Exclude time spent counselling, supervising, etc.) 


What is the ENROLMENT of the LARGEST CLASS that you teach? 


None 


Under 2 hours 


2AtOwoesnOuULrs 


Over 5 to 10 hours 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Blank 


TOTAL 


10 


Ube 


20 


AS. 


30 


tO, 15 
to 20 
to 25 
to 30 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours. 


£ 


6 1:7,9 


£ 


oP? 


10.0.0 


LiL5 


If you supervise some pupils while teaching others, con- 
sider a class to be the total number of pupils for whom 
you have sole charge in your room at ony one time. 


Under 


11 ,to 


L6.4cto 


2k CO 


2Omt@ 


10 
15 
20 
25 


30 


£ 


21 
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oa «6 a0 

367'toO- 40 

41 to 45 

Over 45 

No regular classroom teaching 
Blank 


TOTAL 


32 


6179 


100.0 
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What is the ENROLMENT of the MEDIAN-SIZED (Middle-sized) 


CLASS you teach? 


Class defined as in. Question 5. 


you teach only one class, mark same response as in 
Question 5. 


1A 


What is the total number of DIFFERENT PUPILS that you 


Under 15 


V6etO: 25 


over 25 


Blank 


TOTAL 


teach in a week? 


a 


PAS 


Under 50 pupils 

50. to 99. pupils 
100 to 149 pupils 
150 to 199 pupils 
200: to 299 pupils 
300 or more pupils 
Blank 


TOTAL 


ol792 


eo 


Sf 


100.0 
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In what TYPE OF SCHOOL. do you work? For’ questions’ 8 and 
9 consider YOUR SCHOOL to be the organization under the 
direct responsibility of your Principal. 


£ Sf 

1. Not assigned to one school (i.e. 

work in or from central. office’ or 

in several schools) 19 0,3 
2. Elementary (School has some or 

all of Grades: ‘L to“Vi ;.butane 

grade above VI) 2 0.0 
3. Junior high school (has some or 

all of grades VII or IX but no 

grades below VII or above IX) 1241 20.1 
4. Senior high school (School has 

some or all grades X to XII but 

no grades below X) 1829 291.6 
5. Elementary and junior high 1101 17.8 
6. Elementary, junior and senior 

high 856 138.9 
7. Junior high and senior high 1047 1649 
8. Other 74 2 
9 Blank 10 On 

TOTAL 6179 100.0 


How many TEACHERS (full-time equivalent) teach in the 
SCHOOL in which you teach? Include the principal and 
yourself. 


£ Sf 
1. deteacher - - 
Ze et wOr eo scteaCcners 5 OL 
3. 4nt0.8; teachers 166 0. 5M) 
A 9 te) 12) teachers 438 Teal 
5. i8.-torl8,teachers 1045 156459 
6. 19 to 24 teachers S22 14.9 


7 25 to 49 teachers 2287 375.0 


a. 


@,ér 
e.al 
s.d 

$ «O% 
yore 
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edt ai dose? (saslavil 


sf 
O4. 
ha 
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Drs eias oi, edz abu font 
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Sdosed voy sok 6 ab ¥ dc 


> 
’ « i] 
oi 


5 
50 to 99 teachers 1035 
100 or more teachers 204 
I am not assigned to one School 20 
Blank 54 
TOTAL 6279 


10020 


118 


10. By what TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT are you employed? 
If by a Division or County, mark the first alternative. 


If by an Independent 


alternative other than "School Division or County.” 


f£ 
School Division or County 29.09 
City Dastricts IRS IANE 
Other Independent School 
Districts 358 
Blank os 
TOTAL 6179 


100.0 


(Non-Divisional) District, mark an 


11. What is the extent of your TOTAL ACADEMIC and PROFES- 
SIONAL PREPARATION beyond HIGH SCHOOL? 


1 


E 


Less than l-year program (7 mos.) 
in Normal School, Teachers' 
College or University 9 


Standard l-year program (7 mos. » 
or more in a Normal School, 
Teachers' College or University 284 


Two complete years but less than 
three in a University and/or 
Teachers' College AAT 


Three complete years but less 
than four in a University and/ 
or Teachers' College 724 


11.6 


Evers 
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| bi i ar we 4H 
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0.004 evra 
“207089 bas OIMMGADA JAPOY woy. 
Rint _ $MOOHD@ BOTH bi 
ié 
1.0 | 
a.4 
eee 


v2. 


i 


£ 
Four complete years but less than 
five in a University and/or 
Teachers' College 2684 
Five complete years but less 
than six in a University and/or 
Teachers' College LID 
Six or more complete years in 
a University and/or Teachers' 
College 621 
Blank k3 
TOTAL 6179 


Sf 


43.4 


DSi, 2 


100.0 


ELY 


For how many years of teacher education are you paid? 


Where did you obtain your EARLIEST CERTIFICATION FOR 


£ 
l year but less than 2 348 
2 years but less than 3 WS 
3 years but less than 4 709 
4 years but less than 5 26.12 
5 years but less than 6 1LOw2 
6 years but less than 7 455 
7 years or more 23:3 
Years of teacher education are 
not used to calculate my salary 16 
Blank Ue) 
TOTAL 6179 


TEACHING? 

fe 
as In Alberta 4133 
2. In Saskatchewan egal. 


100.0 
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14. What is the HIGHEST UNIVERSITY DEGREE you hold? 
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15. In what year, since starting to teach, did you last 
attend a university full-time (winter) session? 
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16. In what year, since starting to teach, did you last 
attend a credit course at a UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL or 
UNIVERSITY EVENING CREDIT PROGRAM? 
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10. Never 1 a7 22,2 
11. Blank 45 01:7 
TOTAL 6179 100.0 


17. In what year, since starting to teach, did you last 
attend a NON-CREDIT course of at least 5 days' duration 
or 10 evenings or equivalent? (Include Short Course for 
Principals or similar non-credit summer or evening course). 
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18. For which area of specialization do you consider yourself 
MOST adequately prepared? 
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1. Reading 27 0.4 
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3. English 890 14.4 
4. French 340 a25 
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How many university undergraduate courses 


Mathematics 
Science 

Fine Arts 

Physical Education 


Teaching or supervising grades 
Lr2-3 (Teaching, gradess dc 2-3, 


Home Economics 
Libraries 
Industrial Arts 
Business Education 


Teaching or supervising grades 
4-5-6 (Teaching grades 4-5-6) 


Vocational Subjects (Other 
than Business) 


Counselling-Psychology 
Administration 
Exceptional Children 


TOTAL 
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have you completed in your specialization marked in 18? 
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20. How many university graduate courses have you completed 
in your specialization chosen in 18? 
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21. Which is your second field of Specialization? 
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1. Reading 81 133 
2. Social Studies 195 L2eo 
3. English 954 15.4 
4, French 249 4.0 


5. Language (Other than French or 
English) 144 Ze3 
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£ Sf 
6. Mathematics 719 1¥.6 
7. Science 869 14.1 
8. Fine Arts 249 4.0 
9. PBhysicakeEducation 241 Ce) 
10. Teaching or supervising 
Grades 1-2-3 ZO 0.4 
me Home Economics 37 0.6 
12. Libraries 40 0.6 
I 3enidndustriial,Arts 638 14.0 
14. Business Education 106 1 Si 
15. Teaching or supervising 
Grades 4-5-6 28 ORD 
16. Vocational Subjects (Other 
than Business) 68 a 
17. Counselling-Psychology 297 4.8 
18. Administration 118 ie) 
19. Exceptional Children 19 Ors 
20. No second field O29 14.9 
219... Othe 160 2.6 
22) Bean = = 
TOTAL 6179 100-0 


How many university courses 


(or equivalent) have you 


completed in your specialization marked in 21? 
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23. Which field. are you: mainly assigned, to during the present 
school year? 


ta Sf 
1. Reading 44 0.7 
2. Social}Studijes 93a 15.2 
3. English 1139 18.4 
4, French 342 oe 
5. Language (Other than French or 
English) 29 0.5 
6. Mathematics @yikah 14.7 
/« ‘SCience O32 doce 
8. Fine Arts 194 Spl 
9. Physical Education 370 6.0 
10. Teaching or supervising 
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14. Business Education 363 or) 
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Vocational Subjects (Other 
than Business) 


Counselling-Psychology 
Administration 
Exceptional Children 
Other 
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TOTAL 
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What proportion of your teaching week is 
field you have marked in Question 23? 


How many university courses 


Less than 10% 
From 10 to 24% 
From 25 to 49% 
From 50 to 74% 
FeLOMM/S~ tos 89S 
903f=fplus 
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completed in the area of concentration marked in 
Question 23? 
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than one field this. school 


Which is your SECOND FIELD OF CONCENTRATION? 


i Sf 
1. Reading 204 3h 
2. social Studies 543 Saw 
3. Englisch 804 13. 0 
4. French 163 210 
5. Language (Other than English or 
French) Td Aa? 
6. Mathematics 586 95 
7. Science 667 LOj3 
8. Fine Arts 32 3) Ald 
9.42 'Physical’ Education 306 sy) 
10. Teaching or supervising 
Grades 4-5-6 24 0.4 
11. Home Economics ay 0.3 
12. Libraries 43 On 77 
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14. Business Education dy2al: Lees 
15. Teaching or supervising 
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16. Vocational Subjects (other than 
Business) 54 
17. Counselling-Psychology 207 
18. Administration a7 
19. Exceptional Children 10 
20 in Other 1806 
21. No second field of concentration 2 
22. Bank 0 
TOTAL 6179 


What proportion of your teaching week is 
field you have marked in Question 26? 
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1. Less than 10% 2327 
2. Fromel0 -tos24% 1557 
Su, Bromn2S to 49% LSar2 
4. Blank 483 
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How many university courses (or equivalent) have you 
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completed in the area of concentration marked in 


Question 26? 
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8 or more 426 
None 2149 
Blank 440 
TOTAL 6179 


which field would you PREFER to work? 
E 
Reading 38 
Social Studies 987 
English 821 
French 290 
Language (Other than English 
or French 47 
Mathematics 974 
Science 808 
Fine Arts 260 
Physical Education 347 
Teaching or supervising 
Grades 4-5-6 40 
Home Economics 256 
Libraries 64 
Industrial Arts 205 
Business Education 2987 
Teaching or supervising 
Grades 1-2-3 14 
Vocational Subjects (Other 
than Business 187 
Counselling-Psychology 226 
Administration 233 
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1S. Exceptional Children 38 054.6 
20. Other 37 0.6 
285 Blak 0 0 
TOTAL 6179 100.0 
30. How many university courses (or equivalent) have you 


completed in the field of preference marked in 
Question 29? 
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uh 1E 348 5.6 
2aou2 428 6129 
z| 3 513 833 
A 4 624 10.1 
5 5 629 1@s2 
G. 6 57 Balk 
he FT 429 6.9 
S.«. Stonémore 20212 Dewk 
9. None 482 yes: 
10. Blank 107 Bak 
TOTAL 6179 100.0 


31. How many different courses or subjects do you teach? 
(Elementary teachers count reading, art, etc., separately) 
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6, 6-4 368 6.0 
ne 20 4.5 
8. 8 or more 413 6.7 
9. none regularly Pas 2.9 
10. Blank 48 0.8 
TOTAL 6179 100.0 


32. Counting the present school year, what is your TOTAL 
NUMBER of SCHOOL YEARS of full-time experience in the 
field of education as a teacher, administrator, 
counsellor, etc.? 
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19z i 663 DOL7 
2 2 577 935 
3 3-4 991 L650 
Ay o-9 1596 23543 
Bs. 20414 152 12.2 
6s, 25519 554 a0 
dn 20-28 899 6.6 
8s 25-324 411 6.7 
9. over 34 184 3.0 
10; ‘SYank 50 0.8 
TOTAL 6179 100.0 


33. Counting the present year, what is the number of years 
of full-time experience you have had IN THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM where you are now employed? 
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3. 3-4 1122 18:2 
4, 5-9 1263 20.4 
5. 10-14 580 9.4 
6. 15-19 265 443 
7. 20-24 151 2.4 
8. 25-34 106 De7 
9. over 34 25 0.4 
10. Blank 35 0.6 
TOTAL 6179 100.0 


34. Counting the present year, what is the number of years 
of full-time experience you have had in the SCHOOL where 
you now hold a position 
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35. Since you began teaching, in how many DIFFERENT school 
systems have you taught full time? 
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Since you began teaching, in how many DIFFERENT schools 


have you taught full-time? 
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d 1 1605 
2 2 1216 
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8. Over 10 146 
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How many breaks of at least 1 school hear have there 


been in your full-time teaching service? 
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What was the PRIMARY REASON for your most recent break 
in your teaching service? 


What is the TOTAL NUMBER OF YEARS AWAY FROM TEACHING 


£ 
Further Study 1141 
Ill Health iP 
Non-teaching Employment aI 1. 
Military Service 135 


Marriage or Full-time Homemaking 380 


Maternity or Child Rearing 359 
Husband transferred or moved 44 
Forced resignation from teaching 3 
Other 240 
No Breaks 3433 
Blank 126 
TOTAL 6179 


referred to in Question 37? 
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8. Over 24 ea. Om5 

9. None 3530 Sige 

10. Blank 102 ee), 
TOTAL 679 100.0 


40. What were you doing in MARCH, 1968? (last term) 


ff Sf 
1. Teaching in another Alberta 
system 394 6.4 
2. Teaching in this System 4345 Ors 
3. Teaching outside Alberta 349 5.6 
4. “Working in education; but “not 
as a classroom teacher Oe, 0.4 
5. Attending university or college 850 Paes 
6. Homemaking 15 JER 
ie Working. in al peOStelon men a: Eleld 
outside of education (working in 
a non-teaching position) 39 01.16 
8. Unemployed and seeking work 3 0.0 
9. Other 43 Oe? 
10. Blank 54 0:49 
TOTAL 6179 £00..0 


41. What were you doing in MARCH, 1967 (two years ago)? 


28 ft 

1. Teaching in another Alberta 
system 622 Lord 
2. Teaching in this system 3382 54.7 


3. Teaching outside Alberta 579 9:4 
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Working in education, but not as 
a classroom teacher 


Attending university or college 
Homemaking 

Working in a position ina field 
outside of education (working in 
a non-teaching position) 
Unemployed and seeking work 
Other 

Blank 


TOTAL 


48 


1242 


94 


47 
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What do you expect to do in the school year 1969-1970? 


Teach in another Alberta system 
Teach in this system 
Teach outside of Alberta 


Work in education, but not as a 
classroom teacher 


Work in a non-teaching position 


Study. full-time “inva tield out 
side of teaching 


Attend university full-time for 
further training in teaching 


Be a full-time homemaker 
Other 
Blank 


TOTAL 
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Do you plan to REMAIN in the field of education until 


retirement? 

f $f 

1. Yes 2483 40.2 
2. Undecided, probably will 2142 34.7 
3. Undecided, probably will not 893 14.5 
4. No 642 oe) 
o>. Bbank, 49 0.8 
TOTAL O79 100.0 


Does your school have full or part-time clerical 
personnel (typist, filing clerk, etc.)? 


£ SE 

1. Yes, on a full-time basis and 

available to assist me 4034 65.3 
2. Yes, on a full-time’ basis, but 

not available to assist me 807 LS 
3. Yes, On a part-time basis, but 

not available to assist me 876 A. 2 
4, Yes, on a part-time basis and 

available to assist me 190 Bt 
5. I am not assigned to one school 

Or question does not apply 12 OZ 
6. No 197 8,2 
7. Blank 63 1.0 

TOTAL 6179 100.0 


What was your average use of clerical personnel in 
your school since September 1, 1968? 
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1. Less than 1 hour/week 3322 535.8 
2. 1 or 2) hours/week 1037 16:5 
3. 3 to 5 hours/week 297 4.8 


4. 6 to 10 hours/week PLO Ue: 
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£ Sf 

54 ATA to@DOthours /week 83 1,8 
6. 21 to 40 hours/week 84 1.4 
7. Over 40 hours/week ot 0.5 
8. None or N/A Li53 18.7 
9. Blank o7 0.98 
TOTAL 6109 100.90 


46. What was your average use of teacher aides (non-certified 
teachers! assistants other than clerical assistants) 
Since September 1, 1968? 


ti Sf 
1. None in this school 4205 Epesreall 
2. Less than 1 hour/week 463 histo 
3. 1 or 2 hours/week 6A. 2.6 
4. 3 to 5 hours/week 73 baz 
5. 6 to 10 hours/week 42 Oe? 
6. ll to 20 hours/week Sal 0.65 
7. Over 20 hours/week a5 0.6 
8. Teacher aides are in the school, 
but not available to assist me 425 6.9 
9. Question does not apply 688 phy ee 
10. Blank 56 0.9 
TOTAL 6179 100.0 


47. What was the extent, since September 1, 1968, of your 
use of consultive or advisory personnel who "specialize" 
in the subject(s) you teach? 


1. Ido no regular teaching 13 O22 


2. None available 2634 42.6 
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49. 


£ Sf 
Available, not used Siv 13.2 
Once or twice 1444 23.4 
S3yto,.5 times 657 10.6 
6 to 10 times 305 4.9 
bleto320 times 1O1 + .6 
Over 20 times 127 2.8 
Blank 81 38 
TOTAL 6ivg 100.0 


How many student referrals were made by you to the 
counsellor or guidance officer since September 1, 1968? 


a Sf 
I do no regular teaching £9 OS 
None available 98% 15 5 4s 
Available, no referrals 1680 20.2 
1 or 2 referrals 6b 26.7 
3, to,55neferrals 1194 1.3 
6 to 10 referrals 411 6.7 
klsto 20 referrals 118 So 
Over 20 referrals 82 i.8 
Blank 93 Bes) 
TOTAL 6179 £0020 
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To what extent did you use ability grouping as initiated 


by 


yourself since September 1, 1968? 


f sf 
I do no regular teaching 15 0.2 
No grouping used 3346 61.8 
Five or fewer times ELOL Liss 
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4. 


a3 


How often since September 1, 1968, did you use small 


groups in your teaching (other than ability grouping) ? 


How often since September 1, 


6 to 10 times 

11 times to 1/4 time 
V/PRCOV1L/2"6F the time 
BA2REO 374 of the time 
Over 3/4 of the time 
Blank 


TOTAL 


I do no regular teaching 


Once or twice 
Seto, 5 times 

6 to 10 times 
11 to 20 times 
Over 20 times 
Blank 


TOTAL 


94 


GETS 


£ 


6179 


100.0 


26.6 
1.4 


LOO 0 


1968, did your students 
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engage in projects of their own choosing during class 
time? 


I do no regular teaching 


Once or twice 


3 to 5° times 
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£ sft 

5. 6 to 10 times 881 14.3 
6. 11 to 20 times 408 6.6 
7. Over 20 times 603 O23 
o, Blank 64 1.0 
TOTAL 6179 100.0 


What proportion of teaching time did you devote to team 
teaching (i.e. joint planning and instruction of: two or 
more regular-sized classes of students) since September 
Ie IGS? 


e Sf 

1. Ido no regular teaching 20 0.3 
2. No involvement 4862 Wes) 
3. Less than 10% Ue MEPS) 
Ar LOCO 25% ZZ 4.1 
5. 26 to- 50% 80 a 
Oe Ol tou dos 49 0.8 
io. COL IDs ID) 0.4 
8. Full-time 66 ral 
9. Blank 55 Oh) 
TOTAL 6179 L000 


Does your school have a library available to an entire 
class during regular class time? 


ne $f 
1. Yes, with a librarian who spends 
considerable more than half-time 

in -thesdabrary 4111 6 64.75 


2. Wess5t withia pant-time: librarian 
who spends about half-time in 
the library 460 7.4 
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25:6 


Yes, with a part-time librarian 
who spends one-quarter time or 
less in the library 


Yes, but with no person desig- 
nated as librarian 


No 
Question does not apply 
Blank 


TOTAL 


How many times, since September 1, 
arranged for your class(es) to use the library during 


the school day as part of classroom activity? 


Question does not apply 
Did not use 

Once or twice 

3 to 5 times 

6 to 10 times 

11 to 20 times 

Over 20 times 

Blank 


TOTAL 


How many times, since September l, 


centre (other than the library)? 


is 


LF 


ae 


Question does not apply 
Did not. use 


No resource centre 


Al 


ene, 


6179 


Sf 


100.0 


1968, have you 


100.0 


1968, have you 
scheduled class activities in the material resources 


Sf 


25 
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fi Sf 

4. Once or twice 230 ae 
5... Setous. times Ze: 3.4 
6. GetoplO staimes 170 24,8 
ke Bb otoa20 ebimes 128 PA = 
8. Over 20 times 232 3.8 
9. Blank 69 Hat 

TOTAL 6179 10.0 40 
Please indicate your SEX. 
1. Male 3747 60.6 
2. Female 2405 38 49 
3.  Bhank 27 0.4 

TOTAL 6179 LQOj.,0 
Please indicate your MARITAL STATUS. 

fe SE 

1. Single L333 2 9..6 
2. Widowed, divorced, or separated 272 4.4 
3. Married 4415 W/ 4s Se. 
4, Member of an R.C. religious 

order oy 1.6 
a5, ibaa 62 LO 

TOTAL Sylar es) LOO 0 


Annual salary (before deductions) in effect in September. 
£ $f 
i wUnder $2,000 6 0.1 


Z. $2,000 to $4,000 71 Aig ds 
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A ig aang 


Ae 

3. $4,001 to $6,000 726 
4.7 56,00 luton 8,000 2382 
5, $87,001 to, S1l0,000 1364 
6. ~s10,00F to Sil2,000 1417 
1. $12,001 sco Sl4,000 173 
Oe, | 94), COMeto 7516 ,000 Uae 
93 JOver->16,000 0 
10. Blank 29 
TOTAL 6179 

59. What is your AGE (nearest birthday)? ; 
i Under (21 PAG 
Die ete 25 1254 
S ezios tO 30 1478 
Ar mole Ones > 796 
De Bote, 40 579 
6. 41 to 45 52d 
is 46°to55 825 
Bi BOOPtOMGS 482 
Oe OVE TOS SS) 
10. Blank 17S 
TOTAL GL79 
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